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MR. EDWARD ARNOLD'S NEW BOOKS. 


A Third Large Impression will be ready on Monday. 


THE REMINISCENCES OF LADY DOROTHY NEVILL. 


Edited by her Son, RALPH NEVIILL. With Portrait, 15s. net. 


It would take up too much space to print here even a representative selection of the enthusiastic Press 
notices of this work, but the tenor of them is best expressed in the words of Truth :—‘‘*The Reminiscences of 
Lady Dorothy Nevill’ will be read with especial interest, for they link together the best worlds of the nineteenth 
and twentieth centuries as no one living but Lady Dorothy could.” 


THE REMINISGENGES OF LADY DOROTHY NEVILL. 


THE EDITOR OF “ BOSWELL’S JOHNSON.” 

LETTERS OF GEORGE BIRKBECK HILL, D.C.L. LL.D. Arranged by his Daughter, / 
’ arenes / 

LUCY CRUMP. With Portraits. Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. : ; 


Church Times.—‘‘ Itis good to have this record of a life devoted—we cannot avoid the phrase—to letters, and yet bubbling over! 
with human interest.” 


British Weekly.—‘‘I find but one fault. The book should have been twice as long as it is.” 


C. K.S. in The Sphere.—“‘ The Letters of Dr. Birkbeck Hill ought to secure a large circle of readers among men and women 
interested in books.” 















































NEW BOOKS OF TRAVEL. NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 
WESTERN TIBET AND THE BRITISH BORDER- | THE LADY ON THE DRAWING -ROOM FLOOR. 
LAND. By CHARLES A. SHERRING, M.A.. G.S., Indian Civil By M. E. COLERIDGE, Author of ‘tThe King with Two Faces,” ‘‘ The 
Service, Deputy Commissioner of Almora. Royal hg wih "Illustrations, Fiery Dawn,” &c. 


Maps, and Sketches, 21s. net. 
Daily Mail.—‘* The photograph has never been turned to such superb use as 
ithas in Mr. Sherring’s story of his special mission to Western Tibet. Mr. 


Sh ti f hi d tull of delightful and easil portraiture.” 
ees narrative of his wanderings is full of delightful and easily Bheuchestan Guardian. —‘ Miss Coleridge has not hitherto written _ 


Sheffield Telegraph.—‘‘ Mr. Sherring’s vivid geaesiytinns, counter =e his | 8° purely charming as ‘ The Lady on the Drawing-room Floor.’ 
t b 
175 pictures, enable the reader to understand it almost as if he had been there.’ QUICKSILVER AND FLAME. By Sr. Joun Lucas, 
PATROLLERS OF PALESTINE. By the Rev. HASKETT Author of ** The Absurd Repentance.” 
TH, 


Tribune.—* The lady on the drawing-room floor is a charming creation,” 
Spectator.- —** Miss Coleridge’s book is full of delightful passages and intimate 


M.A., Editor of ‘‘ Murray's: Handbook to Syria and Palestine,” Academy.—‘‘Mr. Lucas’s book contains beauty of a high order, both in its 
= With Illustrations, large crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. writing (he can write good prose) and in its thought. Moreover, it is fuil of wit 
Daily Telegra h4.—“ A book of abounding interest and bright inspiriting | and epigram.’ 
vitality. ‘ Patrollers of Palestine’ is, indeed, one of the most amusing and World.—** A very clever novel, of an unusual kind.” 4 
entertaining travel-books we have ever met, and its attraction is largely due j 
to the originality and freshness of its scheme.” OCCASION’S FORELOCK. By ViIoLet A. SIMPSON, 
“ ” 
ABYSSINIA OF TO-DAY. An Account of the First Author of — Bonnet Conspirators. 
Mission sent, by the American Government to the King ‘of Kings. By Daily News.—‘‘* Occasion’s Forelock’ shows such an insight into male 


ROBERT P. SKINN ER, American Consul-General, Commissioner to | character as is rarely found in a womaa’s book, The book's merit lies in the 


yssin‘a, “4. i llustrations and Ma Demy 8vo. penetrating knowledge of ‘character it discloses, and the painstaking way in 
prog gh ae ee Sno Ses “ d * | which that knowledge is used. The feminine counterparts of some type of 


Standard.—“ One could easily find page after page of this ‘book suitable for Oxtord undergraduates whom we have met in fiction and in life are very 
quotation, but our readers will find it quite well worth their own perusal.” interesting.’ 


RES THE MILLMASTER. By C. Hovmes CavuTLey. 
TRANSLATIONS INTO LATIN AND GREEK VERSE, | 77#ive—"A clever and sincere study.” 


UNRO, sometime Fellow of Trinity College and Professor of sai 
Latin in a University of Cambridge. W With a Prefatory Note by J. D. THE BASKET OF FATE. By SIDNEY PICKERING, 


DUFF, Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. With Portrait. Medium Author of ** Verity,” MG 
8vo, 6s. net. Tatler.—** An engaging ae of real English life.” 
Spectator.—‘* Mr. Duff has done well in giving this admirable collection of Glasgow Herald.—“ Weil and vivaciously written.” 


verse to the public.” 


A SONG-GARDEN FOR CHILDREN. By Harry NEW BOOK BY THE AUTHOR OF “RUTHLESS RHYMES FOR 


RAHAM and ee ae e .: Music Edited and Arranged HEARTLESS HOMES.” 
- Norman O'NEILL. Imperial 8vo, 2s. net. ‘ 
Atheneum.—‘ A Song-Garden for Children,’ by Norman O'Neill, is a collec- MISREPRESENTATIVE WOMEN. By Harry GrRanHamM. 
tion of forty-three songs drawn from the musical literature of France and Illustrated by D. S. Grogsseck. Fcip. 8vo, 5s. 
Germany. The English translations have been very freely rendered, but the Daily Mail.—*This is a delightful volume, and we have punctuated our 
essential grace and charm of many of the lyrics remain, and the collection forms perusal of it with much laughter. 
a welcome addition to our store of children's songs." Tribune.—‘‘ So seductive is his lyre that while realising the wickedness of his 


imagination we have read his verses twice over, till his rhymes come jingling to 
Le osarin 5 casos AHE GATECHI sm our ears with delightful and diabolical merriment. 
Lecturer of Newnham College, Cambridge. Fcap. 8vo, 2s. "6d. net. 








THE LAND OF PLAY. By Mrs. GRAHAM WALLAS. 
NEW F. C. G. BOOK. Illustrated by GitBerT JAMES. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


P ARICATURES, 1906 By Sir F. Manchester Courier.—" A collection of four delightful stories for children, 
es one 104 Cartoons from the Westminster Gazette, | which have the advantage of =~ illustrated by Mr. Gilbert James. Fairydom 
Super-royal 4to, 6s. net- [November. and real life are pleasantly blended, and the sketches are most original.” 


London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 41 & 43, Maddox Street, Bond Street, W. 
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DUCKWORTH & CO. 





The‘ Life and Letters 
of Leslie Stephen. 


By FREDERIC W. MAITLAND. 
With 5 Photogravures. Royal 8vo, 18s. net. 


- WESTMINSTER ABBEY AND THE 
KINGS’ CRAFTSMEN. 


By W. R. LetHasy. With Photogravure and 125 Illustrations. 
Demy 8vo, 12s, 6d. net. [Jmmediately. 


THE NOTE-BOOKS OF LEONARDO 








[ Just out. 























DA VINCI. 
By Epwarp McCurpy, M.A. 13 Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 
8s, net. [ Just out. 





LIFE AND EVOLUTION. 


By F. W. HEADLEY. Illustrated. Demy 8vo, 8s. net. [Just out. 


Something uncommon in FICTION. Note this Title. 
| OLD FIREPROOF. | 


Being the Chaplain’s Story. By OWEN RHOSCOMYL. 6s. 

Just out. 

A Reader says, in a Letter to the Publishers: ‘‘ I could not put it down till I had 
read every word. here are, thank God, a good many such as ‘ Old 
Fireproof,’ born leaders of men. To command volunteers seeds some- 
thing near akin to a Bayard—one such as ‘ Fireproot’—Rimington’s ‘Tigers’ 
would have gone through the mouth of hell with him. Such have been our 
Empire Builders.” 




















NEWEST FICTION. 
HIS PEOPLE. 














By R. B. CUNNINGHAME-GRAHAM. 6s. 


THE HEART THAT KNOWS. 


By Cuar.es G. D. Roserts, Author of ‘‘ Kindred of the Wild.” 
etc, 6s. 

This book deals with the adventurous life of sailors and fisher- 

folk, and there isa strong and dramatic love interest running 

through it. 

















DON-A-DREAMS. 


By HARVEY O’HIGGINS. 6s. 


The story of a youth of high purpose but unpractical ideas. 
The life of a great city, with its grim realities, is presented as the 
scene of his struggles. 


NEW VOLUME IN THE LIBRARY OF ART. 


** The excellent Red Series.”—7Zimes. 


CORREGGIO. 


By T. StuRGE MOORE. 























55 Illustrations. Pott 4to, 7s. 6s. net. 


[ Just out. 


POPULAR LIBRARY OF ART.—New Volume. 
WATTEAU. 


By CAMILLE MAUCLAIR. 50 Illustrations, 
leather, 2s. 6d. net. 


** One of the most original and unconventional attempts in the sphere of criti- 
cism. With a subtlety worthy of a Baudelaire he discovers the key to the 
mysterious fascination of Watteau's art.”—Daily Mail. 


COMPARATIVE STUDY IN NURSERY 
RHYMES. 


By Lina ECKENSTEIN. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 
THE PLACID PUG, 


By Lord ALFRED DOUGLAs. 
Illustrated by P. P. Oblong crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 











Cloth, 2s. net; 














and other Rhymes. 











DUCKWORTH & CO., 3, Henrietta Str et, W.C. 














FROM DENTS AUTUMN LIST. 
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TOURAINE AND ITS STORY. 
By ANNE MACDONELL. With 50 coloured and 
numerous black and white illustrations by Amy B. 
Atkinson, Demy 4to, £1 1S. net. 
Deals not only with the history of the province, but also with its 


| legends, its architecture, its natural features, and especially its literary 
| associations. 





| 
| 


| THE HEART OF ENGLAND. 


By Epwarp THomas. With 48 coloured illustrations 
by H. Linley Richardson. Demy 4to, £1 1S. net. 

Mr. Thomas gives in a vivid yet concise manner a description of the 
scenes and customs that still prevail in the ‘‘ unspoilt heart of England.” 
Mr. Richardson ,is especially happy when depicting country folk and 
country customs. 





COURT LIFE IN THE DUTCH REPUBLIC. 
1638—1689. By the Baroness van ZUYLEN van 
NYEVELT. With 9 illustrations in Photogravure. 
Square demy 8vo, 16S. net. 

A new and interesting study of a period of ceaseless interaction 

between England and Holland. 
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SIGISMONDO PANDOLFO MALATESTA, 
Lord of Rimini. A study of a XV. Century Despot. 
By Epwarp Hutton. With illustrations in Photo- 
gravure. Square demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 


An interesting account of one of the greatest soldiers and patrons of 
Learning and Art of the XV. Century. 





VITTORIA COLONNA. 

With some account of her friends and her times. By 
Maup F. JERROLD. With 6 illustrations in Photo- 
gravure. Demy 8vo, 10s.6d. net. 


This book may be briefly described as a study of some of the spiritual 
forces at the beginning ot the Counter-Reformation. 





IN CONSTABLE’S COUNTRY. 
By HERBERT W. TomPkKINS. With Portrait and 15 
Reproductions in Colour from Constable’s Paintings. 
F’cap 4to, 12s. 6d. net. 

This book is a transcript of impressions, penned in the first instance 
by the wayside. It records a ramble in the valley of the Stour and its 
immediate neighbourhood, where John Constable passed much of his 
life and where he painted so many ot his best landscapes. 





PICTURESQUE BRITTANY. 
By Mrs. ARTHUR G. BELL. With 25 illustrations in 
Colour from Water Colour Drawings by A. G. Bell. 
Medium 8vo, gilt top, 10s. 6d. net. 

The Athenzum says :—‘* We think these drawings better than those 
of any other colour-book on Brittany that has yet been issued. . . . 
Mrs. Bell reveals in the arrangement and proportion of her book the 
skill of a practised writer. . Altogether, ‘ Picturesque Brittany’ 
- 2 epee and successful account of an interesting summer 

oliday.” 





CONSTANTINE THE GREAT. 
A Tragedy in Verse. By NEwMAN Howarp, Author 
of **Savonarola” and ‘‘ Kiartan the Icelander.” 
Price, 4S. 6d. net. 
Atheneum, in a four-column review, says :—‘ The play is all action. 


The four acts are full of exciting situations, sensational surprises, plots, 
and counter plots. It is alive with true dramatic imagination,” 





THE VAGABOND IN LITERATURE, 
By ARTHUR RICKETT, Author of ‘‘ Personal Forces in 
Modern Literature.” With 6 Portraits. 4S. 6d. net. 
Deals with Hazlitt, De Quincey, Borrow, Thoreau, Stevenson, 


| Jefferies, and Whitman—all vagabonds in the true etymological sense of 


the word. 





AN 


BROWNING. By ArtuHurR Symons. A new edition, 
revised and enlarged. Crown 8vo, 3S. Gd. net. 


The Tribune says :—‘* At onceinteresting, suggestive, and stimulating, 
yet eminently practical. . . e know of no clearer and pleasanter 
aid to the study of Browning’s poetry than this admirable book.” 


INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF | 





Please write for a Copy of Dent’s ILLUSTRATED 
AUTUMN LIST, in Colours, with a Specimen 
Coloured Plate; and also for Prospectuses of the 
above Books, Post Free, from 


J. M. DENT & CO., 
10, ALDINE HOUSE, BEDFORD ST.., W.C. 
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REVIEWS. 


PERSONAL REMINISCENCES OF 
HENRY IRVING. 


PERSONAL REMINISCENCES OF HENRY IrviNG. By Bram Stoker, 
2 vols. London: Heinemann. a2is, 

Tue reader who would anticipate the quality of the amuse- 

ment in store for him from these two volumes of reminis- 

cences will do well to let his imagination rest for a 

little upon the following scene : 

It is laid at Dublin, in Irving’s rooms, one Sunday 
evening of December, 1876. He had been play- 
ing Hamlet to wildly cheering audiences all the week. 
Mr. Bram Stoker was at that time an enthusiastic amateur 
of the drama, who wrote criticisms for love during the 
spare hours of a Civil Service career. Irving was well 
aware that, among the admiring friends dining with him 
that evening, one young man glowed with a quite peculiar 
intensity of adoration; and “with the instinct of his 
craft,” as Mr. Stoker with a gleam of subtlety observes, 
“to prove himself again to his new sympathetic and under- 
standing friend,” he stood up to recite Eugene Aram. 
This was the great moment of Mr. Bram Stoker’s life ; 
he experienced all the emotions of ‘an zxsthetic conversion 


or new birth. 

“T had heard Lord Brougham speak amid a tempest of 
cheers, etc. I had heard John Bright make his 
great oration in Ireland, etc. But such was Irv- 

* ing’s commanding force, so great was the magnetism of 


his genius, etc., etc. Outwardly I was of stone, etc. 
: ‘ But here was incarnate power, incarnate pas- 
sion . . . . Here was, indeed, Eugene Aram as he 


was face to face with his Lord; his very soul aflame in 
the light of his abiding horror—a change of ‘tone denoted 
the personality of the ‘Blood-avenging sprite’ .. . 
After the climax of horror the actor was able, by art and 
habit, to control himself to the narrative mood whilst he 
spoke the few concluding lines of the poem. Then he 
collapsed half fainting. . . . If once in a lifetime 
the soul of man can take wings and sweep for an instant 
into mortal gaze, then that ‘once’ for Irving was on that, 
to me, ever memorable night. As to its effect I had no 
adequate words. I can only say that after a few seconds 
of stony silence following his collapse I burst out into 
something like a fit of hysterics.” 

Mr. Bram Stoker is anxious to explain that he is not 
the sort of man to be easily thrown into such astate. With 
great simplicity he tells us he was the biggest member ot 
his family, that he had been athletic champion of Dublin 
University, that he had edited a newspaper, that he had 
got honours in pure mathematics, that he was engaged 
at the time in writing a very dry book on The Duties of 
Clerks of the Petty Sessions and other facts, which taken 
singly do not add to our surprise that he should have been 
so deeply agitated, ‘but, taken together, make the reader 
hesitate to attribute this emotional upheaval to excessive 
sensibility alone. Irving was greatly moved at the effect 
he had produced, and presently returned to the room with 
his own photograph, on which the had written, “ My dear 
friend Stoker. God bless vou! God bless you!!” (This 
photograph is reproduced.) Such was the origin of a friend- 
ship by which the one gained a manager, who worked for 
twenty-seven years with the zeal and perseverance of a 
devotee, and the other—what may be inferred from this 
book as the need of his nature—a hero to serve, whose 
triumphs were a source of vicarious pride and whose ser- 
vice employed his excellent practical faculties, and at the 
same time enlisted his enthusiasm for art as he understood 
it best. We must apologise to the author for the above 
blinking cinematographic version of the scene. The reader 
will probably infer that the pages which follow are not 
likely to contain any good criticism or to be 
marked by judicious selection; but, on the other 
hand, he will be also right if he infers that he will meet 
with such merits as ‘a hearty and unsophisticated admira- 
tion, a practical acquaintance with the staging of plays, 
and a perpetual delight in fortuitous contacts with con- 
temporary celebrities, can lend to a rambling book. Mr. 
Bram Stoker Joes not show himself a good observer or 
a skilful story-teller; but he has zest and simplicity. 








In explaining the method of his book, Mr. Stoker 
says, “ As I cannot adequately convey the sense of Irving’s 
worthiness myself, I try to do it by other means. By 
showing ‘him amongst his friends and explaining who those 
friends were; by giving incidents with explanatory matter 
of intention; by telling of the pressure of circumstance 
and his bearing under it; by affording such glimpses of 
his inner life and mind as one man may of another.” But 
he strays down too many side paths, which do not open 
on to the theatre, much less upon Irving himself; and the 
anecdotes which he gathers on these wanderings are often 
not worth the plucking. Tennyson’s confidence in Irving 
as an interpreter of his plays; their estimate of each 
other, their talk together are to the point; but not the 
often printed stories which Tennyson happened to retell 
to Mr. Stoker one day at Farringford. 

Mr. Stoker has a tantalising way of frequently 
referring to littke suppers or gatherings at which 
eminent men were present, and, after mentioning 
the late hour at which the company went their ways, 
of leaving the excellence of their task to be imagined. 
Reverentially-minded readers may exclaim, like Mr. 
jayham = Badger, “Remarkable assemblies _ those. 
There must have been great intellectual friction going on 
under the auspices of such a man!” but many require 
a hint or two as to what passed if they are to be in the 
least interested. Nor is Mr. Stoker successful when he 
attempts to describe conversation in general terms. Of 
the talk between Irving and Browning, he says it was “a 
treat to hear”; that they generally discussed Shakespeare 
and always “on a high plane.” “These two men took large 
views. Their ideas were of the loftiness and truth of his 
thought ; of the magic of the music of his verse; of the 
light that his work threw on human nature.” ‘The pre- 
servation of one remark on either side would be worth 
pages of such marmoreal and obituary inscriptions over 
dead and buried conversations. 

It is part of Mr. Stoker’s task, as informal biographer 
of Henry Irving, to indicate how large a part the Lyceum 
played in the intellectual and artistic life of London; and 
therefore there is some excuse for such frequent mention 
of the distinguished men of all kinds with whom Irving 
worked and dined and talked. But since such bare facts 
do not make interesting reading they should have been 
compressed, and no eagerness should have carried Mr. 
Stoker into printing a list of the people who came to the 
first-night suppers at the Lyceum, covering twelve double- 
columned pages in smaller tvpe. 

The two main results of Irving’s career upon 
English acting have been the increased recognition 
of the dignity of the profession, which, unfortu- 
nately, has taken a too exclusively social form; and 
the introduction of romantic and elaborate scenery, which 
in the hands of Irving’s successors has absorbed almost 
entirely their stock of imagination, making them rely 
too much upon costly and realistic settings. If Irving 
thought it important to get Burne-Jones to design the 
armour for an Arthurian play or Arthur Sullivan and Stan- 
ford to compose music for him, the energy and minuteness 
with which he studied his own part was equal to all the 
expense and care which he lavished on the production of 
the play. The contrast between the old methods and 
those Irving introduced is well shown in an instance that 
Mr. Stoker gives of a spirited and capable actor of the 
eld-fashioned school in the part of Macbeth, flinging wide 
the great iron doors of his castle and striding down to the 
footlights brandishing his sword. When Irving produced 
Macbeth he was careful to make the castle as like a castle 
as paint could make it, and to treat stone and iron with 
realistic respect. His own imagination was vividly pic- 
torial; the straggling procession of Macbeth’s victorious 
and exhausted soldiers across the stage were to him essen- 
tial parts of the beauty and romance of Shakespeare’s 

work. He did not begin to feel the part of Shylock, 
for instance, until after a trip to the Levant. The 
superiority of the Lyceum productions was obvious 
to those who did not care greatly about the merits 
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of his character’ impersonations; merits which were 
greatest in parts where the fantastic and macabre had the 
greatest importance. In other parts his good taste and 
natural dignity raised him above most actors; but his 
original imaginative power only peeped out of the dusky 
crannies of the characters he acted. 

Mr. Stoker denies with some vigour the charge that 
Irving, by his lecture at the Royal Institution, compelled 
the Government to knight him. But, were it true, there 
would be nothing here for admirers to regret. Irving too 
clearly loved his art for the fact that he coveted personal 
distinctions as well to alter any man’s opinion of him. 
Like all actors, he wanted fame, he prized popular affec- 
tion, he liked official honours. If he did put a knighthood 
among his aims, he chiefly coveted it as a recognition 
of the dignity of his art. He did not wish to be 
merely an honour to his profession; but that his 
profession should be respected. The gross receipts 
of the Lyceum during twenty-seven years were over 
two million pounds. Irving died a poor man. He 
spent what might have been the source of several for- 
tunes upon his art and among those who worked with 
him and for him. At the end of his life four misfortunes 
fell on him. In 1896, on the night of the first reproduc- 
tion of Richard ZII., he ruptured his knee, an accident 
which disabled him for the winter season; in 1898 the 
costly scenery of his immense répertoire was burnt, and 
an attack of pleurisy undermined his splendid vigour ; 
finally, in 1899 he entered into the financial agreement 
with the Lyceum Theatre Company, which proved ruinous 
to him. ‘For five years he struggled against ill-health 
and the sense that his efforts were robbed of their full re- 
ward. His courage and dignity are to be felt in the last 
pages of these reminiscences, which, whatever their faults. 
have not the fault of obscuring these characteristics of 
their hero. 

DesMOND MacCartuy. 





TWO NOTABLE BIOGRAPHIES. 


A GREAT ARCHBISHOP: WILLIAM KiNG, D.D., 1650-1729. By 


Sir Charles King. London: Longmans, Green, and Co. 
1906. tos. 6d. 
Sir GeorRGE WILLIAMS. By J. Hodder Williams. London: 


Hodder and Stoughton. 1906. 6s. 

HERE are two biographies, each written by a family de- 
scendant of the deceased, each commemorating a good 
man. But the books differ immensely in immediate in- 
terest, in date, and in style. Sir Charles King has com 
piled with much precision the life and letters of his 
ancestor, who has the reputation of being the most famous 
archbishop Dublin has ever possessed. Many of the 
letters included are of no particular interest to our genera- 
tion. The most attractive part of the large volume is the 
autobiographical section, entitled “Quaedam vitae meat 
insigniora.” We have the astounding picture of the 
future Archbishop thrust in 1673, after his ordination as 
deacon, into the prebend of Kilmainmore “ with eight 
vicarages, which altogether did not pay me £60 sterling 
annually. and vet extended thirty miles in lencth, 
wretchedly distracted is that diocese of Tuam by misappro- 
priations and other disadvantages.” Here he was attacked 
by a sharp fit of gout, and little wonder, when, as a chan- 
lain, he sat at the episcopal table “ daily laden with six- 
teen dishes for dinner and twelve for supper, with a very 
large variety of wines and profusion of other generous 
liquors.” In such an entourage the young William King 
might easily have sunk into sloth or worse. But he gave 
himself to his duties with commendable alacrity in that | 
age of low or no ideals. An amusing letter tells us how | 
he was rebuked for his spelling as Archbishop by the then | 
Provost of Trinity; but, as far as correctness goes, both | 
of them were as free and easy in this matter as their | 
eontemporaries at the dinner-table. When we find his 
Grace writing to London to a certain Billy Cane “ to make 
me such a whig as I used to have,” and replying on the 
receipt thereof. “I recd ye wigge. Such a one would 


cost 4 lb. here,” we are not surprised at other variations 
from the textus receptus of ordinary spelling. King 
had a “ brangle” or two with the great Dr. Swift, but the 
letters on either side do not throw any fresh light on that 
promotion-mongering period. Dean Swift thought very 
highly of King, and his jog-trot laudatory rhymes are pre- 
fixed to the volume. He pays King one high compliment, 
probably well deserved : 
“Your hand alone from gold abstains 
Which drags the slavish world in chains.” 

Yes, King was at least a man above bribery in a time- 
serving generation like that of Queen Anne and the early 
Georges. He says, writing tc the Bishop of Waterford : 

“If we appear open and resolutely for our faith we are 
twitted with the story of the Ephesian craftsmen, if we are 
silent and retire, then good men if they get their bishopricks 
and their ease are as indifferent as to religion as their 
neighbours; if we vote with the court in Parliament we 
are flatterers, if against it, ungrateful; in short we are 
used as our Master was, and I can find no other comfort 
besides that consideration.” 

There is not much that makes for amusement in this pains- 
taking book. King as a prelate never relished a punning 
conversation, but the following anecdote of what occurred 
at a Castle levee may remind us that the verbal wit of 
such as Hood and Lamb was not an invention of the 
nineteenth century : ‘ ; 

“An eminent physician was learnedly haranguing his 
Excellency upon the Nature, Qualities, and Usefulness of 
Bees, calling them a Nation, a Commonweaith, etc. Yes, 
my Lord, sayes a Mr. Thos, Ashe, who was present, They 
are a Nation and of great Antiquity. Your Excellency 
remembers Moses numbers the Hivites among the Nations 
conquered by Joshua. The Doctor seemed out of humour 
at hearing his serious description turned into a Quibble. 
Mr. Ashe, looking him full in the face, remarks: ‘J per- 
ceive Sir you wax warm.’ Indeed, Doctor, added his Excel 
lency, I am afraid Mr. Ashe’s pun has stung you.” 

There are some excellent portraits of the archbishop re- 
produced, and the whole book, though it does not throw 
much fresh light on the earlier eighteenth century history of 
Ireland, is well worth careful study by those interested in 
the seamy side of our so-called Augustan age of letters. 

The most notable point of likeness between Arch- 

bishop King, who was buried in the eighteenth century, 
and Sir George Williams, who died in the twentieth, is 
that each made up his mind as to his religion early in 
life, and admitted no further questionings on that point. 
Writing of his resolve as a Protestant at the age of twenty, 
King says: “ No argument by so much as a nail’s breadth 
disturbed me from the path which I then took either by 
wiiting or word.” King was no Blougram, but he applied 
the closure like Browning’s hero. Of George Williams, 
early brought under the influence of Messrs. Finney and 
Binney, his son writes: 

“He was disturbed by no doubts: what he believed, he 
believed with all his might. There was a touch of harsh- 
ness in this certainty which is unattractive to these days 
when men sometimes place Charity on the throne of the 
Almighty. But for a man whose aim was to make others 
believe no endowment could compare with this power of 
unshaken faith.” 

Quite true, and Williams’s success was most remark- 
able. The opening chapter of this admirably-written bio- 
graphy shows the young man leaving the farm on Exmoor 
for town life, and the penultimate chapter his impressive 
burial last year at St. Paul’s Cathedral, full of years and 
honours. Williams’s life is to a great extent the history 
of the Young Men’s Christian Association from its tiny 
beginning in 1844 to its expanding and world-wide influ- 
ence of to-day. Williams, though a Churchman to the 
end of his days, was a man of large sympathies. “ Four 
young men,” his friend Mr. Creese tells us, “were stand- 





ing outside Messrs. Hitchcock and Rogers, before each 
separating to go to his chosen place of worship—George 
without a word threw his arms round our necks, drawing 
us closely together, and said, ‘Here we are—Churchman, 
Baptist, Independent, and Wesleyan—four creeds, one 
in Christ. Come along.’” Williams was an acute busi- 
ness man and amassed much wealth, but. as his biographer 
puts it, “he did not attempt to serve God and Mammon. 
He served God and made Mammon serve him.” His 
questionable method of accosting all sorts of people 
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about the welfare of their souls was met in his case by 
this astonishing result, at least, that he could never recall 
a single instance when he received a rude or mocking 
retort, such was his rare tact and modest courtesy. The 
acquisition of Exeter Hail was a splendid achievement. 
That and the beginnings of the Young Men’s Christian 
Association are all recorded in this book with much literary 
skill. Williams, unlike Ibsen’s Solness, was “ not horribly 
afraid of the younger generation.” His biographer is 
quite aware that the needs of the earlier Victorian era 
are not exactly the needs of the twentieth century, and 
that spiritual, social, intellectual, and physical agencies 
among young men must be .combined and pushed on. 
“The Young Men’s Christian Association will never lessen 
by a hair’s breadth the strain of our strenuous life. It 
will never abate one jot or one tittle of the fierceness of 
competition, but it can make men strong—mentally, phy- 
sically, spiritually strong—so that they may the better 
fight.” George Williams was a noble pioneer. The 
motto of the armorial bearings of Archbishop King was 
Audaces fortuna juvat, that of Sir George Williams Semper 
fidelis, but this Christian tradesman joined audacity to 
fidelity in a way impracticable to a prelate within the 
limitations of his era. Both these books are handsomely 
printed and well illustrated. Each deserves a permanent 
piace in the library of those whose ambition in life is to 
lift rather than to lean. 





MR. SYMONS ON BROWNING. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF BROowNniING. By Arthur 


Symons. London: Dent. 3s. 6d. net. 
Tuis is a revised reprint of a book written by Mr. Symons 
many years ago when—as he says with a certain candour 
—“T was very young, and, as I am only too conscious, 
lacking in many of the qualities which I have since 
acquired or developed.” ‘That is, indeed, true modesty, 
too much modesty, perhaps, on the part of Mr. Symons, 
to apologise, not for any faults in the book itself or in 
its writer, but for his early lack of those more recently 
developed charms of diseased phrase and morbid cadence 
which—a brief while ago—all the “young men” were 
appreciating so subtly over their absinthe. But Mr. 
Symons and his like are already dropping behind the age. 
The day of the little artists of “curiosity” has already 


faded out. The “Yellow Book” was the last sunset- 
coloured pang of the dolphin, which already 
begins to have an “ancient and _fish-like 
smell.” “Deary me, deary me,” how long ago 


it all seems! And—with an eye to the future—we cannot 
help thinking that Mr. Symons has lost far more than 
he has acquired or developed. Nobody can imagine him 
writing a book so sane and vigorous and thorough at the 
present day. For his Jntroduction to Browning is. re- 
markable in its complete survey of the subject, its vital 
enthusiasm for great poetry—as opposed to mere morbid 
estheticism—and its far more genuine subtlety, a subtlety 
of true and broad vision from a central point of view, 
rather than an eccentric and narrow examination of the 
undoubtedly beautiful but less important iridescences that 
may be found on stagnant pools. We would be far from 
saying that these iridescences have no place in art. That 
sort of nonsense is as dead as the “hour of absinthe.” 
They have their place in the wide world of poetry, in the 
wide world of Browning, just as they have their place in 
the physical universe. But in the great poets they are 
seen—as we said above—from a central point of view. 
They are brought into due proportion, due relation to 
Time and Eternity. Nor do they lose any of their special 
effect in this. Rather their individuality is heightened ; 
their picture gains in depth and subtlety. Who, among 
the “curious” esthetes, has ever painted the type of 
woman they are always attempting to portray with the 
great sweeping and certain strokes of Browning? Even a 
great poet like Swinburne loses far more than he gains 
by concentrating so much of his attention on the one type 
of “white woman, bloody with wine.” He has never 





painted her even as nakedly—so to speak—as Browning 
has done in that Oztima, to whom Ectald cries: 
“T crown you 
My great white queen, my spirit’s arbitress 
Magnificent . . .” 
“In sin,” he is about to say; but the voice of Pippa is 
heard without, singing: 
“The year’s at the spring, 
The day’s at the morn. . . . 
God’s in his heaven— 
All’s right with the world!” 


The small artists of the last decade have devoted them- 
selves almost entirely to a search after new ways of por- 
traying that “ magnificence of sin.” Hardly one of them— 
not Mr. Symons himself, for instance—could be imagined 
writing even as a separate lyric anything like that snatch 
of spring song. It is obvious how much they must lose 
in mere outward beauty of contrast. But how much more 
must they lose when we consider that the great artist, 
“seeing life steadily and seeing it whole,” not only gives 
us the two pictures. but brings them into connection with 
each other and with the rest of the universe, orchestrates 
them, incidentally developing all their dramatic inter-action 
and brings them into relation—as we said—with Time 
and Eternity. How subtle and just was Browning’s in- 
sight into these matters is shown in Sordedlo, where there 
is a wonderful picture of the minor and eccentric artist : 

“Some insane rose that burnt heart out in sweets, 

A spendthrift in the spring, no summer greets; 


Some Dularete, drunk with truths and wine, 
Grown bestial, dreaming how become divine.” 


Mr. Symons shows in this book that he had once the 
power at least of surveying things from a central stand- 
point. Intellectually, of course, he probably would regard 
Shakespeare as a greater poet than Ernest Dowson even 
at the present day; but, in reading Mr. Symons’s recent 
essays, can anyone doubt for a moment that Shakespeare 
is a mere cipher in his critical “ sub-consciousness ” com- 
pared with—say—Verlaine? Here, however, in his 
Introduction to Browning, we have a Mr. Sy mons who 
not only can gloat over Ottima and appreciate her sleepy 
splendours of luxurious wickedness to the full, but can 
also be stirred on the shallower side by the gallop from 
Ghent to Aix and on the deeper side, by Brownin~’s 
profound faith in the Eternal. There is hardly a poem 
of the slightest importance, out of all the mass before 
him, which he does not illuminate with some striking 
phrase or two. His comparison of Browning's lyrical work 
with that of Sidney is particularly noteworthy as an in- 
stance of critical acumen; and though the very complete- 
ness with which Mr. Symons covers his field makes the 
book somewhat scrappy in detail, he finds time to point 
out several things that have escaped more voluminous 
commentators, even those who have confined themselves 
to the very portion under Mr. Symons’s momentary view. 
When Mr. Symons wrote this book he was in the great 
main stream of English literature, perhaps because his 
“ fervent ” prose was then more imitative of Swinburne. To- 
day he is slowly disappearing from sight up a narrow by- 
stream, begging Ernest Dowson and Arthur Rimbaud to 
wait for him on the shores of oblivion ; babbling something 
indecently about music-halls, roses, and Rameau’s music ; 
and waving a chorus girl’s handkerchief scented with white 
heliotrope. ALFRED NOYES. 





TRAVEL AND ACCURACY. 


Links IN My Lire on Lanp AND SEA. By J. W. Gambier, 
Commander, Royal Navy. London: T. Fisher Unwin. 
1906. 15s. net. 

A story is current that King Edward once told a group 

of naval officers presented to him that they ought to 

regard themselves as especially bound to encourage good 
relations between Great Britain and foreign nations, in 
virtue of their unrivalled opportunities of foreign inter- 
course. If naval officers, however, generally have the 
feelings of contempt for “the foreigner” which find ex- 
pression in this book, they are not likelv to have a niche 
in the proposed Palace of Peace. Captain Gambier’s 
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béte noire is Germany and the Germans, and he loses no 
opportunity of saying something disparaging of the 
country and the people. In Germany, according to the 
gallant Captain, there is no cultured middle class, and so 
the observer passes from the “ refined, courteous German 
aristocrat” to “a social level which has no parallel in 
other European countries.” Even in Palestine “ the Holy 
Sepulchre reeks with the miasma of his {the German’s] 
woollen underwear and pestiferous Hamburg cigars.” “ He 
eats three times more than any other European, and is, 
in consequence, certain to snore in a train, or to be 
sick in a steamer, even in dead-smooth water.” To an 
aggressive “ patriot” of this type the Boers are, of course, 
anathema. “Nothing,” he declares, “exists more hypo- 
critical, ignorant, and superstitious than the average Boer 
farmer. His manners are churlish, his temper 
sullen, his cunning phenomenal, his personal habits filthy, 
his ideas of decorum lower than those of the Esquimaux, 
Patagonians, or the Blacks of Australia.” 

Men who adopt this tone are scarcely to be regarded 
seriously when they write books of travel. They are too 
narrow-minded, too biassed, too prejudiced to be satis- 
factory guides in a journey round the world and among 
different peoples; and when they praise—the writer, for 
example, speaks enthusiastically of the New Zealand 


Maoris—their appreciation is apt to be discounted as mere. 


personal prepossession. 

But Captain Gambier has a peculiar faculty for what 
may be called vituperative portraiture. Among his school- 
fellows, for example—the book, we may say, begins with 
the gallant Captain’s birth—there was an extraordinary 
monster, a boy “with a lean neck, a flat skull covered 
with bristles, which continued like a hog’s down the nape 
of his neck, arms abnormally long and immensely strong, 
covered with hair, legs about a foot long and useless for 
locomotion,” while “a protruding brow overhung cruel, 
twinkling eyes, and large nostrils lay flat back, showing 
red inside.” He also recalls that the doctor who examined 
him on his entering the navy some fifty years ago was “a 
beetle-browed frowsy old Scotchman”; further, that on 
reaching the ship to which he was in time gazetted he 
saw on the other side of the deck two small boys in the 
same uniform as himself—*“the one a wizened little per- 
son, like a marmozet monkey, the other a lean, long- 
legged lad with light hair and the face of an ostrich”; 
while the boatswain was “a queer old man with bow legs 
and a bad limp, a red face, and ginger whiskers.” 

Though the son of a clergyman of the Church of 
England, and apparently more or less orthodox in belief, 
Captain Gambier has almost as great a hatred of mis- 
sionaries as of Germans. It would seem, however, that 
he had more excuse for believing the missionary a power 
for evil than for crediting the bulk of Germans with 
inherent vice, for as a naval officer he took part in 
punitive expeditions in the South Seas, where, to revenge 
a missionary murder, scores of men and women were 
killed and their villages and store-houses destroyed, leav- 
ing “a legacy of hatred that has never died out of these 
islands.” Full of disgust at being employed on such 
work, the commends the Japanese for their “ far-Seeing 
sagacity” two or three centuries ago in “ collecting all 
the missionaries in Japan and flinging them into the sea 
over the cliffs of the island of Pappenberg, just outside 
Nagasaki.” Incidentally we may remark that, accord- 
ing to the latest historical investigations, no such incident 
ever occurred, either at Pappenberg or elsewhere, but it is 
in accordance with the carelessness shown throughout 
this book that Captain Gambier should record it in a form 
in which it was never current, even in Japan. 

As an example of his untrustworthiness in matters of 
detail and a conclusive test of the value of the book, it 
may be worth comparing the account given of an incident 
aceurring off the bar at Osaka (Japan) in 1868 with what 
actually took place according to a statement compiled 
at the time. Captain Gambier begins by saying that his 


ship, the Sylvia, embarking Sir Harry Keppel and a 
crowd of British and foreign officials, sailed from Kobe 





for Osaka, “the stronghold of a great Daimio, an adherent 
of the Mikado, and in opposition to the Tycoon.” This 
is absurdly incorrect. The castle at Osaka was, as a 
matter of fact, the headquarters of the Tycoon or Shogun, 
and it was from Osaka that his troops marched to 
Fushimi, there to engage in a conflict of far-reaching 
importance in the shaping of Japan’s destiny. After this 
elementary error Captain Gambier proceeds to relate the 
following incident : 

“ Arrived off the mouth of the river, in spite of extremely 
bad weather and a very heavy swell on the bar, our Admiral 
and his staff landed and paid an official visit, but it was 
with great difficulty and danger that they finally got back 
to the Sylvia late at night, in a launch belonging to the 
Rodney, all wet through and half famished. But Sir Harry 
himself was as jovial as if he had been at a wedding, for 
nothjng ever put him out. The Sylvia’s steam cutter had 
been unable to cross the bar, so bad was the weather, and, 
with fires extinguished, had drifted back up the river. How- 
ever, as the Admiral had to return to the fleet, we took him 
to his flagship at Kobe, and went back next day to Osaka 
for our boat; not without some anxiety for the fate of the 
people in her. They, however, had been courteously 
treated, a strong guard having been placed over them.” 

Now this is a very good example to illustrate how Captain 
Gambier’s memory plays him false. From an account of 
the incident published at the time, when the circumstances 
were fresh in the minds of those concerned, it appears 
that the Sylvia’s steam cutter, with Sir Harry Keppel and 
the other officers on board, came down the river late in 
the evening assisted by a line from a steam launch. So 
rough was the water at the mouth of the river that the 
launch was compelled to cast the cutter off to avoid being 
swamped, but the boat did not drift up the river, as 
Captain Gambier states, the crew succeeding after great 
exertions, and notwithstanding that the cutter’s fires were 
extinguished, in surmounting the dangers of the bar, where 
a few days later the American Admiral and the members 
of his boat’s crew were drowned while attempting to 
cross. The cutter found it impossible to reach the 
Sylvia, however, despite the efforts of the crew, but they 
succeeded in getting close to the French man-of-war 
Laplace, which was nearer the shore, and lay under her 
stern for two or three hours unable to board either their 
own or any other vessel. While in this hazardous posi- 
tion, the captain and officers of the Zaplace lowered down 
refreshments of all kinds, and rendered what assistance 
was possible—an interesting detail which Captain Gambier 
omits to mention. At last, during a short lull in the 
storm, the steam launch before mentioned crossed from the 
Sylvia to the Zaplace, having the ship’s lifeboat in tow, 
and with some trouble the Admiral and other passengers 
were transferred to the lifeboat and safely reached their 
vessel. The cutter was abandoned, but was recovered 
by the Sylvia a day or two later, though no apprehension 
could have been felt regarding the fate of its occupants, 
as is asserted by Captain Gambier, seeing that they were 
all safe on board the Sylvia. 

We fear that this example of inaccuracy is proof of 
the general imperfection of Captain Gambier’s memory 
regarding other events and particulars which are not so 
easily tested. Indeed, the chapter on Japan is full of 
errors and misstatements, and goes to show that the book 
is a mere compilation of random recollections. Scarcely 
half a dozen dates are given throughout. “For many 
important facts, names, and dates,” says the author, “I 
have been compelled frequently to refer to old shipmates, 
and even to casual acquaintances, to get them right, and, 
in such cases, it is quite possible I have not entirely 
succeeded.” Where we can test his statements we can 
only say there is too much reason for the doubt which 
Captain Gambier himself appears to feel. 

Tt is only just to say that the concluding chapters on 
the Russo-Turkish war, in which Captain Gambier acted 
for a while as correspondent of the Times, are much 
superior to the rest of the volume, and incidentally give 
a vivid picture of the horrors of war. But it is the 
misfortune of such a writer that his better and more care- 
ful work tends to be discounted by the indifference to 


accuracy elsewhere shown, 
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SLAV AND SEMITE IN POLAND. 
By Joun M. Rosertson, M.P. 


Tue PoLisH JEw: His SociaL and Economic VALUE. By 
Beatrice C, Baskerville. London: Chapman and Hall. 
ios, 6d. net, 

THE title of Miss Baskerville’s book seems fitted to set up 

misunderstandings, and the sub-title scarcely represents 

its purport; but no one who procures it, with whatever 
anticipations, is likely to be dissatisfied after a perusal. 

It is a patient and intimate exposition of the way of life— 

economic, social, political, and intellectual—of the Jewish 

population of Poland, by an outsider who has studied 
them in a remarkably judicial spirit during a sojourn of 
eight years. And the book so far answers to the common 
connotation of its title that it is in part a tragical tale of 
crime. Polish Jewry at present draws the attention of 

Europe by its share in the drama of revolutionary vio- 

lence whch goes on throughout the Russan Empire, and 

the true inwardness of these special activities is made 
thoroughly intelligible by Miss Baskerville’s intelligent and 
impartial record. 

The Jews of Poland number some 1,300,000, and con- 
stitute something like a State within that province, of whose 
population they make more than one-seventh. In the 
towns of Warsaw and Lodz they amount to 28 and 25 per 
cent. respectively ; and in only two Government divisions 
are they less than 10 per cent. In the economic life of 
Poland a minority of them play the parts of factors, 
middlemen, produce collectors, and money lenders, nearly 
all the business of this kind being in their hands; while 
the majority, living in the industrial towns, form the mass 
of ill-skilled artisans and sweated workers. They are 
averse to factory life, and are seldom trained to be compe- 
tent craftsmen, though the industrial development of 
Poland forces them in large measure along with it. As 
of old, their bias is still to shop-keeping and trafficking ; 
but their high birth-rate creates a constant pressure of 
poverty, which compels the mass to every species of ill- 
paid toil. 

To this bad economic basis there is joined an equally 
bad intellectual environment. Despite the toleration 
generally afforded them in Poland from the time of their 
first influx in large numbers many centuries ago, the 
Jewish mass remain more or less racially hostile to the 
Gentiles among whom they live, and habitually speak 
their Yiddish jargon. And while the blame for this lies 
partly at the door of the Christians, who even in latterly 
according fuller toleration have been slow to give goodwill, 
it must be admitted to be primarily due to the essential 
exclusiveness of Judaism. In this, though orthodox Jews 
are apparently unable to see it, lies the enduring root of 
anti-Semitism. Mere racial or national enmity gives way 
in time to the simple effects of contact, as in the case of 
Scotch and English since the Union; but the position of 
the Jew as Judaist is a perpetual source of animosity. It 
is an intensification of the repellent relation between Pro- 
testant and Catholic as seen in Belfast, inasmuch as the 
Jew, even when playing the part of middleman to Chris- 
tians, remains part of an alien community bent on main- 
taining its separateness, and pluming itself on the fact. 

The most interesting aspect of the situation in Poland 
at present is the play of the forces which tend to under- 
mine Jewish separatism. The process is slow and indi- 
rect, but it is deepening Economic forces are the main 
lever, but they do not work directly for assimilation. The 
Tewish Socialist Bund, of whose terrorist methods Miss 
Baskerville gives a most clear and temperate account, 
remains strongly racial, being moved rather by the hard 
pressures of misery and racial resentment than by the cos- 
mopolitan spirit of the higher Socialism.. The Polish 
Party of Socialists, indeed, is largelv organised by unor- 
thodox Jews, whose patriotism is Polish; but that organi- 
sation, too, is given to methods of violence. On the 


seem unlikely to come together, and of which none can 
singly dominate the situation. The Cultural Zionists, 
who seek a Hebrew revival independently of either social 
reform or migration, divide alike from the Social Zionists, 
who want Socialism first and migration afterwards; from 
the Orthodox Zionists, who want simply to restore the 
theocracy in Palestine; and from the assimilators, who 
want to turn Polish Jews into good Polish citizens, speak- 
ing the language of Poland. 

Behind all lies the question of creed. The life of 
Polish Jewry as a whole is still weighted and fettered 
by Talmudistic orthodoxy, which stultifies the poor machi- 
nery of the voluntary Jewish schools. These are enor- 
mously costly to parents in comparison with those of the 
Polish community, and by Miss Baskerville’s account are 
yet inexpressibly inefficient. They supply, in fact, 
nothing worthy of the name of education; so that only a 
small section of the Jewish community has any tolerable 
schooling. On the showing of the Jewish Colonisation 
Society, which is patiently striving to promote real instruc- 
tion, the mass of the Jewish children are prepared neither 
to be artisans nor to be clerks, inasmuch as they get no 
adequate technical training and no proper instruction in 
either Polish or Russian. It is hard to imagine any toler- 
able future for the race in Poland save by way of some 
euthanasia of Judaism. The survival of the old racial 
orthodoxy means separation, anti-Semitism, squalor, 
misery, ignorance, and political hatreds alternately 
smouldering and blazing. At present, while the Jewish 
Bund, with its ferocious terrorism and its fierce separa- 
tism, promotes anti-Semitism, which in turn stimulates 
Zionism, there is going on a slow disintegration of the old 
traditionalism; and herein lies the main ground for hope 
to the onlooking friends of civilisation. As the process 
proceeds, Jewish intelligence will more and more get its 
chance. 

In her preface, and by her sub-title, Miss Baskerville 
suggests that she is supplying information of commercial 
-value to the English-speaking countries to which Polish 
Jews emigrate. There was no need to offer such an excuse 
for a study of such general human interest and such socio- 
logical value. In any other language, at least, it could 
afford to stand on its merits as a treatise compiled in a 
soundly scientific spirit. If it is anywhere open to criti- 
cism it is in respect of the effort towards rhetorical effect 
in the opening chapter, which is somewhat out of key 
with the lucid sobriety of the book. 





MEDIAEVAL LONDON. 


MEDIZVAL Lonpon. By the late Sir Walter Besant. London: 
A. and C, Black. 30s. net. 

THE first thing that strikes one about this book is that the 

editorship is very seriously at fault. 

The late Sir Walter Besant was a man of great creative 
power in the literary reconstruction of the past. In his last 
years he undertook the history of London, and he threw 
himself into that task with a zeal which was worthy of a 
better fortune than befell to it, for he died before the work 
was thoroughly accomplished. 

There has been ample time to put into a lucid order 
and into full and readable shape those portions of kis work 
which he left in the form of notes. It cannot be pretended 
that in this last volume issued under his name such care as 
was due to the reputation of the dead man has been 
exercised. Sentences which are obviously notes are put 
in baldly side by side with passages which are careful and 
thought-out pieces of writing, and a really admirable essay 
upon the aspect of London just before the great French 
wars, evidently the result of slow and careful writing, comes 
in the middle of the book at the beginning of the second 
part, when the reader has already waded through thirteen 
chapters purporting to describe the reigns of as many 
kings, from Henry II. to Richard III., most of which 
chapters are an undigested mass of random observations. 





other hand, the Zionists divide into several sections, who 


Thus we have for the first sentence of the chapter 
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dealing with King John, “ John granted five charters to the 
City, “and. this ‘makes a paragraph by itself, while the 
next chapter, dealing with Henry III., begins with a care- 
fully-w ritte n paragraph describing the circumstances which 
permitted Henry’s guardians to secure the throne for their 
ward. 

It is a for a reviewer to decide in the midst 
of suck a medley what historical errors or omissions are 
due to the rapidity of Sir Walter’s own reading or to the 
insufficiency of his editors. Thus we have as early as 
page ro the suggestion that the determination of the Jews 
to disobey the Royal Ordinance and to force their way 
into the presence of Richard on his coronation was due to 
their “innocence”; “they never in the least understood 
the intensity of hatred with which they were regarded.” 
Che fact was, of course, they knew their one chance of buy- 
ing special privileges was to present themselves on that day, 
and that they were determined to get before the King in 
Westminster Hall—law or no law. On page 37 there is 
even a more glaring error upon the same subject, where 
we are told in connection with Edward I. forbidding 
usury, that “the unfortunate Jews were deprived of the only 
trade open them.” It was the duty of an editor at least 
not to let Sir Walter’s work go down with this elementary 
error attached to it. Every student of medizval history 
knows that Edward I. did all in his power to save the 
Jews, threw all trades open to them, and even gave them 
special immunity from taxation in order to persuade them 
to take to the industries of their fellow citizens, but in 
vain. The twelfth chapter and the eighth, dealing with 
the domestic customs of London, are as excellent of their 
kind as the fourteenth. 

The remarks upon the purchasing power of medizval 
money upon pp. 300-301 are not very scholarly, and the 
further remark upon page 302 that “leprosy was com- 
monly held to proceed from the eating of salted fish” i 
still less accurate. 

The illustrations of the book are heterogeneous. We 
have such an excellent map of London in the early six- 
teenth century that the London of a hundred years before 
could have been sketched out with more detail than it is 
upon page 159. The inclusion of modern pictures side by 
side witl h Early Victorian woodcuts and recent photo- 
graphs is perhaps necessary in a work of this kind, but, 
even so, a better principle of selection could be imagined. 
or instance, the woodcut representing the first Lord 
Mayor of London, on page 14, kas no relation to history ; 3 
and the very late picture of the steelyard, on page 207, i 
ne fit illustration of the medizeval German Guildhall which 
occupied the site of Cannon-street Station. 

HILAIRE BELLOCc. 





FREDERIC HARRISON. 


Men, Books, Cities, Art, By 
London: Macmillan. 8s. 6d. net. 


AND THOUGHTS: 
Harrison 


MEMORIES 

I'rederic 
‘THESE reminiscences constitute biography in its most 
alluring form—no mere compilation of bald correspon- 
dence and trivial but personal history brightly 
sketched and illumined by a selection of characteristic 
products from Mr. Harrison’s pen. The man is, in fact, 
declared unto us by his works. 

True, there was no great secret to reveal; for the 
chief of English Positivists has long been known to the 
world, both as a brilliant critic and historian, whose 
essays enshrine lofty thoughts in noble words, and as the 
fearless champion of all who are desolate or oppressed. 
Yet itis well that we should have his scattered writings 
in this more permanent form. Frederic Harrison, the son 
cf a “cautious City man, Conservative by instinct and by 
conviction,” was born on October 18, 1831, in an epoch 
of vast changes, social and political. His early boyhood 
was spent in a quiet country village; but from the house 
where he dwelt London could be seen across miles of 
rich, open meadows, and it was in the smoke and stir 
of the great City that all his “ real interests” were centred. 


gossip, 


At the age of nine years he was sent to a day school at 





‘ ciples of Auguste Comte. 





Maida Hill, and two years later began to attend King’s 
College School, where for several terms he sat, in the 
sixth form, next to H. P. Liddon, afterwards Canon 
of St. Paul’s. In 1849 he went up to Oxford and there 
became Fellow and Tutor of Wadham College, remaining 
in residence for some six years, during which period he 
formed a close friendship with Aurelio Saffi, the colleague 
of Mazzini. A deep impression was at this time made 
upon him by his intercourse with Saffi and other Italian 
exiles : 

“I slowly parted” (he says) “with my boyish liking 
for conquerors, cavaliers, and princesses in distress and 
took my side with the cause of eppressed nations and the 
struggling people.” 

Greater still was the influence exerted by his 
college tutor, Richard Congreve. Mr. Harrison assures 
us that he was by nature completely indifferent to 
prize winning and detested “mechanical” education: 

“Education ought to be the art of using the mind and 
of arranging knowledge ; it is becoming the art of swallow- 
ing pellets of special information. From this curse 
of modern pedantry my companions and I ,were happily 
saved by the influence of Richard Congreve.” 

Now, this famous pupil of Dr. Arnold was some- 
thing more than a college tutor—something more even 
than a scholar and historian. He became, as all the 
world knows, the High Priest of Positivism in this country : 
he left Oxford, indeed, to study and promote the prin- 
His pupil had been brought 
up as a High Churchman, and Mr. Harrison tells us that 
he has never throughout life beemable to fix any definite 
period of — in his belief, nor, indeed, been conscious 
ot any real change of mind at all: 

“T never parted with any belief till I had found its com- 
plement; nor did I ever look back with antipathy or con- 
tempt on the beliefs which I had outgrown. 

At the age of twenty-five he had ceased to believe in 
any form of supernatural doctrine ; but at no time did he 
lose faith in a Supreme Providence, an immortal] soul, and 
a spiritual life. That which was “objective law” to him 
as a youth has become “subjective duty” to him as a 
man. In the year 1869 he openly refused, somewhat to 
the chagrin of Congreve, to accept Comte’s idea of a 
Religion of Humanity, and he is still unable to accept 
that idea in the sense of some of Comte’s followers, who 
attach to his writings a sort of verbal inspiration : 

‘Even now” (says Mr. Harrison) ‘‘ 1am regarded by some 
Comtists pur sang as a profane amateur, a schismatic, and 


a Gallio. And while cynics outside accuse me of 
fanaticism, some of my fellow-believers suspect me of 
heresy.” 


But Mr. Harrison has not lived the life of a mystic or 
mere literary man. He seems, indeed, unwilling to allow 
himself to be classed amongst men of letters, though we 
think it would be difficult to find a living English critic 
who could match the pith and vigour of (say) the essays on 
Imperial Manners and on Mr. Paul’s Life of Froude, both 
written in his seventy-fifth year. It is true that he never 
engaged in politics as a profession, but he has always 
lived amongst men and been an active worker. On 
leaving Oxford the practised in the law for fifteen years 
and afterwards became a professor of jurisprudence. 
Every one has heard of the aid given to his friend George 
Eliot in solving the legal problems raised in Felix 
Holt. 

For some years he served as a teacher under F. D. 
Maurice in the Working Men’s College. and he was long 
occupied with the Trades Union and the Digest Com- 
missions. A thousand Blue Books would not, he says, 
have taught him what he learned from the Rochdale 
Pioneers, trades union congresses, and strike committees : 

“T am sure whole libraries would not give me what I 
have gained in converse with Gambetta, Mazzini, Renan, 

Michelet, Louis Blanc, Tourgénieff, F. Newman, G. H. 


Lewes, John Bright, J. Stuart Mill, Carlyle, G. Eliot, 
Ruskin, Cardinal Manning, John Dillon, John oe 


Spencer, Comte, John Morley, and Gladstone.” 

Mr. Harrison never smoked tobacco, and he con- 
siders card-playing an anti-social and debilitating form of 
folly. He is “all for active exercise in the open air,” has 
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NEW MLUSTRATED BOOKS. 


THE HOUSE IN ST. MARTIN’S STREET 
pry | Chronicles of the Burney Family. By CONSTANCE HILL, Author 
‘ Jane Austen, Her Home and Her Friends.” * Juniper Hall,” &c. With 
solu Illustrations by ELten G. HIxt, and reproductions of contempo- 
rary Portraits, &c., demy 8v * 21s. net. 
Mr. C. K. Shorter in SpHere: ‘‘ A charming and indispensab'e volume.” 
Dairy Caronicte.—‘ This delightful work. Miss Hill takes for her subject 
the most charming part of the Burney story—namely, the lovely and pleasant 
Jamily life in St. Martin's Street.” 


THE LIFE OF WILLIAM BLAKE 
By At EXANDER GILCHRIST. Edited with an Introduction by W. 
GRAHAM RoBeRTSON. With numerous Reproductions from Blake’s most 
characteristic and remarkable desigas, demy 8vo, 1os. 6d. 


MEMOIRS OF THE COUNT DE CARTRIE 


A Record of the extraordinary events in the life of a French Reyalist during 
the war in La Vendée and of his flight to Southampton, where he followed 
the humble occupation of gardener. Withan Introduction by FREDERIC 
MASSON. Appendices and Noves by PIERRE AMEDEE PICHOT, and 





other hands, and numerous Illustrations, including a Photogravure Portrait : 


of the Author, demy 8vo, 16s. net. 
Datty News.—‘t We have seldom met with a human document which has 
inte ested us so much.” 


BRITISH MALAYA 
An Account of the Origin and Progress of British Influence in Malaya. By 
Sir FRANK ATHELSTANE SWETTENHAM, K.C.M.G., late Governor 
of the Straits Colony and High Commissioner for the Federated Malay 
States. and Author of ‘‘ Malay Sketches,” ‘‘The Real Malay,” and 
**Unaddressed Letters.” With numerous Illustrations and a Map, demy 
8vo, 16s. net. First Edition already exhausted ; Second Edition in the Press. 
Sir Harry Johnston in TrisuneE.—* This important work (which must take its 
place in the records of the British Empire)—a correct, impartial, detailed, and 
interesting account.” 


Notes on a Freshwater Voyage from Holland to the Black Sea. By 
DONALD MAXWELL, Author of ‘*The Log of the ‘Griffin.’” With 
nearly 200 Illustrations by the AuTHOR and CotTinGTon TAYLor, demy 8vo, 
tos. 6d. net. 
Paty Mati Gazette.—‘‘ A very pleasing record of a novel trip, as amusing 
and delightfully illustrated as Mr. Maxwell's previous book on a cruise from the 
Alps to the Thames.” 


POETRY AND DRAMA. 
GOLD, FRANKINCENSE AND MYRRH, 


AND OTHER PAGEANTS. By W. GRAHAM ROBERTSON. 
With 12 Full-page Illustrations in Colour by the AuTHoR. Uniform with 
“A Masque of May Morning.” Fcap. 4to, 7s. 6d. net. 


GiACOMO PUCCINI 


By WAKELING DRY. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. [Living Masters of Music. 


NIGHT AND MORNING: a Poem. 


By KATRINA SPENCER TRASK. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


SALOME : a Tragedy in one Act, 
Translated from the French of OSCAR WILDE, with an Introduction by 
Rosert Ross, and 17 Full-page Illustrations by AUBREY BEARDSLEY 
Feap. 4to, ros. 6d. net. 
Aubrey Beardsley’s Drawings illustrating 
also published in a Portiolio at 12s. 6d. 


BELLES-LETTRES. 
STRAY LEAVES 


By HERBERT PAUL, M.P., 
8vo, 5s. net. Second Edition. 
Times.—* Mr. Paul quotes the country squire who said, ‘There are some 
books which it is a positive pleasure to read.’ We ourselves put Mr. Paul's 
books of essays in this class. ‘Stray Leaves’ is as rich in pleasure-giving 
qualities as was ‘ Men and Letters,’ ” 


THE SECRET LIFE 


Being the Book of a Heretic. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
Dairy TELEGRAPH.—"‘ An interesting work...... well worth reading and a 
pleasant book to dip into again when once it is read...... Full of good things, and 
reveals a very interesting personality. 


BOOKS OF THE CHILD WORLD. 
THE OLD MAN BOOK 


Rhymes by R. P. STONE. With gz Full-page Illustrations, a Title-page, 
and Cover Design by C. G. HotMmE, crown 4to, 3s. 6d. 


TALES OF JACK AND JANE 
By CHARLES YOUNG. With Illustrations in Colour and Black and 
White by W. H. WALKER, small 4to, 3s. 6d 


NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 
THE BELOVED VAGABOND 


A Novel. By WILLIAM J. LOCKE, Author of ‘‘ The Morals of Marcus 
Ordeyne,” &c. Crown 8vo. 

Mr. W. L. Courtney in Darcy TeLEGRAPH.—‘* We have obviously penetrated 
into the region of the fantastic.....the region where such different beings as 
Barry Lyndon and Sv engali have their home, the appropriate region and mise- 
en-scéne of the ‘ picaresque’ novel,” 

Acapemy.—‘‘ Mr. Locke has done much good and interesting work ; 
has done nothing to approach the quality of ‘ The Beloved Vagabond.’ 
little masterpiece.’ 


THE DANGERVILLE INHERITANCE 


A Detective Story. By A.C. FOX-D 
An immense popularity is pre dicted for phy new book by Mr. Fox- Davies—an 
intensely di amatic story. The incidents are interwoven by a skilful hand and 
the interest is maintained right up to the close. 


THE WILDERNESS 
By T. B. CLEGG, Author of ** The Love Child.” 
Dairy TELEGRaPH.—‘* Mr. Clegg has given us a really admirable story and 
one the excellence of which is not of that kind which sometimes muliitates 
against popularity.” 


By GUY FLEMIN 
This work, it ts os d, has the rare distinction of tu.siting originality, 
whimsicality, humour, charm, and quaintness in a degree unapproac. hed by 
any writer of fiction to-day. 


JOHN LANE, The Bedlev Head, ' end» and New York. 





“Salome” are 





Author of ‘* Men and Letters,” &c. Crown 
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Read this Verdict : 
‘‘ Messrs. Blackwood have the reputation of discovering 


BLACKWOODS’ BOOKS. 


THE VOYAGE OF THE “SCOTIA,” 
And Work of the Scottish National Antarctic Expedition. 


With 105 Illustrations from Photographs and 3 Maps, ais. net. 
“ A unique and valuable record.”—Aberdeen Free Press. 
‘**A model to all explorers who desire to write the story of their adventures.’ 
—Pall Mall Gazette. 
** A work that will be read with the greatest interest.”—Dazly Telegraph. 


MAIDS OF HONOUR. 


By A. J. GREEN-ARMYTAGE, 
HANNAH MORE. MARIANNE NORTH. 
MARY CARPENTER, JEAN INGELOW. 
CAROLINE L. HERSCHEL. LOUISA ALCOTT. 
SISTER DORA, CHRIST INA ROSETTI. 
MARY KINGSLEY. AGNES STRICKLAND. 
ADELAIDE ANNE PROCTOR. MARY LAMB. 

With Portraits, ros. 6d. net. 


A CENTURY’S PROGRESS IN 
ASTRONOMY. 


By H. MACPHERSON, Jun., 
Member of the Société Astronomique de France, &c.; Author of ‘* Astronomers 
of To-day.” 
6s. net, 
‘* Extremely interesting, clear, and accurate; well fitted to serve both asa 
handy book of reference to the astronomical student or as a guide to the modern 
history of the science to the general reader.”—Edinburgh Evening New :. 














New Six-Shilling Novels. 
NEW NOVEL by Sydney C. Grier. 


TH E H el R. Tilustrated, 6s. 


‘* Packed with fresh and interesting material, 
success.”— Manchester Courier. 

“The reader will never weary unwinding the skein of the plot; he will be 
delighted with the story.”— Scotsman. 

**The volume is certain to be read with avidity and with genuine 


pleasure.’’—Eastbourne Chronicle. TH E H EI R. 
FISHERMAN’S GAT: 


A Story of the Thames. By EDWARD NOBLE. 
Author of “ The Edge of Circumstance,” &c. 


“ Love, labour, strife, disaster, the pitiless stress and peril of the sea, and the 
complex, baffling difficulties of modern shore life ; they are all here and all set 
torth with a dramatic force and realism which is occasiovally almost over- 
powering. , . . A full mature book, absorbingly | interesting, full of fire 
. retains the reader's attention from first to last.” —Standard. 


THE SAFETY OF THE HONOURS. 
By ALLAN MCcAULAY. 
Author of ‘*‘ Poor Sons of a Day.” 
** A historical novel well worth reading.”—Z7imes. 
‘* The interest never falters and the realism is excellent.””—Manchester Courier. 


A SERVANT OF THE KING. 


By E. ACEITUNA GRIFFIN. 
** Author of *‘ Lady Sarah’s Deed of Gitt.” 
‘The story runs strongly throughout—the interest never flags.” 
—Dundee Courier. 


THE MARRIAGE OF AMINTA. 
By L. PARRY TRUSCOTT. 
‘The novel is brightness itself, and rejoices the heart of the reader.” 


—Liverpool Post. 
* A brilliant book.”—Manchester Courier. 
“* Truly a bright companion tor a dull evening.” —Dundee Courier. 


ADMIRAL QUILLIAM. 
By NORREYS CONNELL. 


a SA fascinating story indeed.”"—Aberdeen Free Press. 
‘ Full of humour—full of sincere observation of life—an entirely pleasant 
seule ”— Morning Post. 


THE HEARTH OF HUTTON. 
By W. J. ECCOTT. 


Author of ‘‘ His Indolence of Arras.” 
‘* The author is to be congratulated. A book of fine quality.” —Zimes. 


AND 


SKIPPER. sy cmserr watson. 


All golfers know St. Andrews or hope to know it some day, and Messrs. 
Blackwood are in hopes that all golfers will read a golfing (Story by Mr. 
Watson, which they are publishing immediately. It is entitled “‘ Skipper,” and 
the golfing re-ders of the “ Times” Book Club will have no difficulty in getting 
it at the booksellers and libraries. 


By GILBERT watson. SKIPPER, 


RICHARD HAWKWOOD. Neville Maugham. 
SCOUNDREL MARK. 8 FR4'5 Dinnor. 


Immediately, 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, Edinburgh and London, 
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climbed many mountains and seen more chamois on 
rock and snow than “half the sportsmen of Norfolk.” 
He has ridden to hounds, and is neither a vegetarian nor 
a humanitarian; but he declares “ game preserving” as 
now practised in this country to be a social nuisance and 
a public curse. Nothing would induce him to carry a 
gun, and as to amusing himself by wantonly killing an 
antlered stag, he would rather “lose his little finger” ; 
nor would he lie half the morning “concealed beneath 
a peat bank, as if he were a gypsy tinker.” 

This welcome and refreshing volume should prove of 
abiding interest to those who love a good book and revere 
a good man. 





THE COUNTRY 

THE ORANGE Fairy Book. 
Iienry Ford. 
SIMLA VILLAGE TALEs. 
John Murray. 6s. 

Ir is in the power of a few to recall a crucial moment 
in childhood when the belief in fairy tales was destroyed. 
A promise broken, a birthday ignored, the death of a 
guinea pig, the revolt of a governess—some moral shock 
fatal to credulity left us prematurely sceptical, morose, 
and matter of fact. Life henceforth became grimly 


OF COCKAYNE. 


By Andrew Lang. Illustrated by 
London: Longmans and Co. 6s. 


By Alice Elizabeth Dracott. London: 


rational: there were no castles of gingerbread: the cat: 


was not a princess in disguise : and no amount of kindness 
to beetles could ever procure an entrée into supernatural 
society. Boys, whose robuster natures made disillusion- 
ment easier to bear, took to postage stamps and chemical 
discoveries; girls, with the martyr’s instinct, to plain 
needlework, cookery, and the catechism. 

To the majority of healthy-minded children, however, 
this realisation does not come as a shock. The child is 
an accomplished self-deceiver, who can conjure roses out 
of his bread and milk and enchanted castles from the 
dust of the nursery floor. He wanders contentedly in the 
borderland between fact and fiction, pausing seldom to 
question the origin of his joys. ‘This spirit of genial ac- 
ceptance is the gift of simple minds. Pedants and peda- 
gogues may spend themselves in the unproductive search 
for exact truth—a passion bred of physical indolence and 
mental discontent—but the child, like the savage and 
ycur prosperous man of affairs, is usually too busy to waste 
much time in speculation. : : 

To the unsophisticated reader Mr. Andrew Lang 
brings yet another fairy book—orange, this time, and 
illustrated with Mr. Ford’s unfailing grace. Miss Dracott, 
with equal pains, if slightly less literary ability, has also 
compiled a volume of folk tales from the Himalayas. 
Both are interesting, for both suggest many thoughts. 

In his preface Mr. Lang raises the question: Why is 
it that the stories of the remotest people so closely re- 
semble each other? Fairy tales, however, are told to 
children, and children are the same all the world over. 
The infant mind works on similar lines in the tropics as 
in the northern zone, its early efforts show little progress 
from the Stone Age to the twentieth century. In what- 
soever age or clime we see him, the child flits before us 
changefully changeless, playing peep-bo with the behe- 
moth, hide and seek among the Pyramids, bowling his 
hoop through the dark ages, and making mud pies in 
Rome. “Tell me a story” is his eternal cry, whether 
uttered in Zulu or Arabic, and every doting mother from 
the last in London to the first in Eden responds obediently, 
“Once upon a time.” , 

Mr. Lang’s stories are from the Persian, from Lap- 
land, from Southern Spain, and from the Western High- 
lands: Miss Dracott’s collection hails from India. In all 
of them there is a sense of pleasant familiarity; we may 
journey by different routes, our guides may speak a diffe- 
rent language, but yet we are always safe in a single terri- 
tory—the enchanted country of Cockayne. This is the 
land of the heart’s desire, where ducks and geese fly 
about ready roasted, chocolates drop from off the trees, 
and the swineherd wins the hand of the king’s daughter. 
In this happy country everyone desires the same thing 


a 








and all obtain their wish. That is why fairy tales, 
although delightful, are sometimes a little monotonous. 

The ethics of fairyland are very instructive to the 
student of psychology. Beauty in women, courage in men, 
are the first virtues, but in the later and more developed’ 
stories the pagan worship of strength is mingled with a 
Christian strain. The fairy moralist is never weary of 
preaching the value of humility. It is the small, the 
obscure, the afflicted, whom the good fairies love and re- 
ward; the youngest son, the neglected daughter—little 
Jack or Cinderella. Very strong, too, is their insistence 
upon the claims of pity, not to mortals only, but to every- 
thing that is humble and suffering. “ Never miss a chance 
of helping others” says the enchanted horse to José in 
the Princess Bella-Flor when the impatient lover objects 
to delaying to save the life of a little fish. To children, 
particularly the orphans and outcast, the fairies are espe- 
cially tender, and kindness to the least considered of the 
zoological world—the ants, the birds, and the bees— 
always produces extraordinary rewards. The fairy his- 
torian wavers in his admiration between cunning and sim- 
plicity. Pinkel, the thief, is a popular hero, but so is 
the innocent and unworldly Jack. The rabbit and the 
sheep, proverbial simpletons, suffer severely from the 
poverty of their wits, but the crafty jackal (the Jew of 
animal society) comes invariably to a disastrous end. 

In the Simla stories the moral tone is a degree more 
primitive ; virtuous people are sometimes persecuted for no 
reason. The least worthy occasionally obtain the prize, 
and Parbatti, the wilful goddess, juggles recklessly with 
the lives of men. The story of the beauteous Princess 
Soonthe, who lost her Rajah, her nose, and her reputation 
through an elder sister’s jealousy, is a short but dispiriting 
example of Oriental cynicism. The unhappy stories, 
however, are rare, and in all but a very few we breathe 
the buoyant atmosphere, warm ourselves in the age-old 
sunshine of the familiar enchanted land. 





O. 
ENAMELS. 
EUROPEAN ENAMELS. By Henry Cunynghame, C.B. “The 
Connoisseur’s Library.” London: Methuen, ass. net. 


Mr. CUNYNGHAME’sS work is a worthy successor to Mr. 
Martin Hardie’s volume on books with coloured illustra- 
tions, which was recently reviewed in these columns. 
There was particular need of an authoritative book on 
enamels in our language since, as the author points out, 
attempts to deal with the subject in all its aspects have 
been confined to a trio of French writers—Laborde, 
Labarte, and the Abbé Texier. Mr. Cunynghame writes 
both as the painstaking historian and the practical and 
enthusiastic devotee of an art that is many centuries older 
than oil-painting. He takes us back to the earliest 
workers in enamel, to the ancient Egyptians, Greeks, and 
Romars, and brings us again to the not inconsiderable 
number of artist-craftsmen of to-day, who are doing their 
best to revive its former interest. He shows us how, 
like painting in fresco and tempera, the earlier essays in 
pictorial enamel supplied the moral and religious wants 
of peoples who had no written literature, and how, by so 
doing, the art helped to develop civilisation. There is 
an admirable chapter on the Byzantine enamellers, full 
of suggestion to those who have studied Byzantine art as 
a whole—its curious mixture of Eastern and Western in- 
fluences, of asceticism and display, of simplicity and 
elaboration, of uncouthness and beauty. Incidentally 
comes a fine definition of Byzantine art, as we look at it 
across the ages: “it is classical art subjected to Oriental 
influence, and then moulded into form by Christianity.” 
The first art of Byzantium was drawn from Rome, and 
this, while still retaining a measure of its classical dignity, 
in time became impregnated with Oriental love of splen- 
dour and Oriental ideas of the slavishness due from the 
ruled to the rulers, in which form it emerged, to influence 
first the painting of the Venetian oligarchy, and then to 
spread practically over all Europe. The enamel workers 
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GAY & BIRD’S NEW BOOKS 


Qur Announcement List will be sent upon application. 





First Large Edition sold out. 
Second Large Edition ready next week. 


The House ofa 
Thousand Candles. 


By MEREDITH NICHOLSON. 


*,* Over 250,000 copies of this book have been sold in Amer.ca during 
the last few months, and it is one of the best selling books in America. 


6s. 





6s. 


Now Ready. 
TWIN SOULS. 


By the Author of “ Fallen Angels.” Illustrated by NEWTON BRABY. 
An exceptionally interesting psychological story thattat once grips the 
attention of the reader, whether man or woman, and holds it to the end. 





Now Ready. Gse 


THE SORROWS OF MICHAEL. 
By MULVY OUSELEY, Author of ‘‘ Kitty and the Vicount.” 


Scotsman.—‘* There are some well-defined characters.” 





Now Ready. A SIDE-SPLITTING VOLUME, 
THE HUMOUR OF 
BULLS AND BLUNDERS. 
By MARSHALL BROWN. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 5s. 
Marshall Brown has culled a wonderful collection of humorous Bulls and 


Blunders made in the Press, Parliament, Law Courts, Pulpits, Schools 
Advertisements, et:. 


5s. 





Now Ready. 
YOPPY : The Autobiography of a Monkey. 
By MOLLIE LEE CLIFFORD. 


Crown 8vo, with Frontispiece in Colour and five page Illustrations. 
Cloth gilt, with a Coloured Picture of YOPPY on the side, 5s. 
This is a humorous volume for old and young. 





Ready next week. 


SEEING FRANCE 


WITH UNCLE JOHN. 
By ANNE WARNER. 
Numerous illustrations by M. W. PRESTON. 
A most amusing volume, being a humorous sketch of an American girl's 
holiday with an uncle who has many troubles and peculiarities. 
i Now Ready. a 
WITH WALT WHITMAN IN 


CAMDEN. 
By HORACE TRAUBEL. 
With 35 Full-page Portraits, and many Facsimiles ot Important Letters. 
Also Full-sized Facsimile of his Will. 
Size gin. by6 in., cloth gilt, gilt top, 12s. 6d. net. Postage sd. 


A Diary Record of Conversations kept by HORACE TRAUBEL, one of 
Whitman’s Executors. 


5s. 








Now Ready. 
THE RUINED ABBEYS 
OF GREAT BRITAIN. 
By RALPH ADAMS CRAM, F.A.I.A., F.R.G.S., 


Author of ** Church Building,” &c. 


Size 8% by 5% in., pp. 330, with 67 Half-tone Plates from Photographs, 
cloth gilt, gilt top, 10s. 6d. net. Postage 5d. 





In a few days. 
THE GREEDY BOOK. 


A Gastronomical Anthology. 
By FRANK SCHLOESSER, Author of ‘‘ The Cult of the Chafing Dish.” 
Crown 8vo, illustrated, cloth gilt, 5s. net. 

_ A volume which willappeal to all those who love good dining and good 
literature. Mr. Frank Schloesser's “Cult of the Chafing Dish” went into 
the second edition within a month of publication and received much literary 
appreciation in the columns of quite serious reviews. Mr. Schloesser’s new 
book deals largely with the literary aspect of the dinner table. 





Now Readv. 
Written and Illustrated by OLIVER HERFORD. 
THE BOLD BAD BUTTERFLY. 


A volume of Humorcus Verse with over 100 Drawings. Crown 8vo, 
attractive cover, 3s. 6d. net. 


Ready Next Week. 
A LITTLE BOOK OF BORES. 


An Alphabet of Society Bores reproduced in Half-Tone, with descriptive 
Verses, 2s. 6d. 





London: GAY & BIRD, 12 & 13, Henrietta-street, Strand 
Late 22, Bedford-street. 
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THOUGHTS ON IMPERIAL AND SOCIAL 


SUBJECTS. 
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MEATH. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 6s. 
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A Book 


By R. H. BRETHERTON, Author of “ The 

to be asked Child Mind.” With Illustrated Title and 

for at all Frontispiece designed by Ivor Symes. 
Libraries. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 3s. 6d. 


HAUNTS AND HOMES OF FAMOUS 
AUTHORS. 


By the following Writers: H. B., BAILDon, W. G. CoL.ina- 
woop, Pror. DowDEN, PROF. PATRICK GEDDES, GEORGE 
GissING, ANDREW LANG, CANON RAWNSLEY, HELEN ZiIm- 
MERN. With numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo, printed on 
superfine paper, cloth, gilt top, 3s. net. 


LEGENDS AND FAIRY TALES OF NORTH 


CORNWALL. 
By ENYS TREGARTHEN, Author of “ The Piskey Purse,” 
&c. With numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt 
top, 3s. net. s : 
Mr. zon Fox, an authority on Cornish folk-lore, has contributed an 
Introduction. The tales are very quaint, and are specially interesting as repre- 
senting a phase of life that is rapidly passing away, and of which no trace 
will soon be left. 
The above two volumes are uniform with the following : 
AN ENGLISH GIRL IN JAPAN. (end Edition). 
LETTERS FROM A CITIZEN OF THE WORLD. 
THE PISKEY PURSE. 
THE GREAT HOGGARTY DIAMOND. 
A MOTHER'S BOOK OF SONG. 
Each volume, cloth boards, printed on superfine paper, 
gilt top, 3s. net. 


FORGOTTEN TALES OF LONG AGO. 
Selected and Edited with Introduction by E, V. LUCAS, 
With Coloured Frontispiece and Title-Page, besides nume- 
rous Black-and-White Illustrations by FRANciIs D. Beprorp. 
Large crown 8vo, printed on superfine paper, cloth, gilt top, 
6s.; calf, 10s. 6d. 


A BOOK OF BALLAD STORIES. 
By MARY MACLEOD. Introduced by Pror. Epwarp 
DOWDEN. Illustrations by A. G. WALKER, Sculptor. Large 
crown 8vo, printed on superfine paper, cloth, gilt top, 6s. ; 
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Volume by and Others.” 
“A fragrant and sweet story. It would be indeed diffi- 
E. NESBIT cult to find one better suited for reading round the nursery 
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Atheneum. 
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By “BROWN LINNET.” With numerous illustrations by 
GorRDON BROWNE, R.I. Demy 8vo, printed on superfine 
paper, cloth, 3s. 6d. a . 
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Journey.” (Second Edition.) 
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of the Middle Ages must have remained subject to Byzan- 
tinism for long after ordinary painting had ceased to be 
dominated thereby; their craft was subject to limitations 
not to be found in oil painting and other means of pic- 
torial expression, and it was therefore harder to advance. 
Yet, as old methods were improved and new ones crept 
in, European enamels took on the individual characteristics 
suited to their localities—formed themselves into groups 
or schools, of which the Limoges school during the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries may be taken as an 
example. Mr. Cunynghame deals with Limoges enamels 
very clearly and concisely, and gives some account of the 
craftsmen who produced them, especially of the famous 
Leonard Limovsin, the most original of the artists in his 
line. Leonard, unfortunately, was not particularly happy 
in his successors, and the fine artistic work of his day 
deteriorated into the capably commonplace, and, finally, 
into the incapable ; this in response to the popular demand 
that was utilitarian rather than artistic. | However, the 
degradation of Limoges enamels had at least one good 
result. It helped to bring into existence the art of 
miniature portraiture in enamel, with which the name of 
Jokn Petitot is associated in the work of the seventeenth 
century. Patronised by Charles I., Petitot laid the foun- 
dations in this country of a school of enamellers, whose 
art is richly represented at South Kensington by the 
examples of Nathaniel Hone, H. P. Bone, W. Essex, and 
others. 

The authors enunciation of the main principles to 
be cbserved by the erameller leaves little to be desired. 
As the duty of the artist is to use the material with which 
he works for all that it is worth, and as enamel, being 
virtually powdered glass fused into uniformity by heat, 
has transparent brilliance for its chief quality, “ splendid 
colour effects should be the aim and object of the 
enameller.” In regard to the metals to be used, only a 
limited number are capable of receiving a coating of 
enamel, and of these gold is the best. A substitute for 
gold, when cheaper work is wanted, is described on p. 
11; but it is essential to remember that pure metals are 
necessary for good work, whether the artist tries his hand 
at cloisonné, champlevé, or any of the sub-varieties of the 
enameller’s craft. The chemistry of the subject, that is 
to say the composition of the substance enamel, does not 
immediately concern us here, but by the practical worker 
the formule given in Mr. Cunynghame’s introduction 
should be found useful, while reference may be made to 
the treatises of Theophilus and the Florentine Benvenuto 
Cellini, whom the author quotes; the translated extract 
from the latter’s writings, which begins on p. 90, is a 
model of lucidity. Mr. Cunynghame devotes his last chap- 
ter to modern enamels, and, we are glad to notice, pays 
a just tribute to Mr. Alexander Fisher, whose work, shown 
et the New Gallery, the Academy, and elsewhere, has been 
constantly referred to in The Speaker. Mr. Fisher, it is 
interesting to learn, was a pupil of Dalpeyrat, the French 
craftsman who in 1885 introduced modern enamelling 
from France into this country. Dalpeyrat gave a series 
of lectures at South Kensington, under the auspices of 
Thomas Armstrong, the art director, and Mr. Fisher 
attended them. An example of Mr. Fisher’s work is re- 
produced in colour as a frontispiece to this volume. 





“ SKYSCRAPING” FINANCE. 


By W. R. Lawson. London: Blackwood 
“and Sons. 55. 

“ OnLy a few years ago New York was a financial satellite 
of London. How long will it be before London becomes 
a financial satellite of New York?” That is the question 
that has been seriously agitating the minds of many com- 
mercial and financial experts in the countrv during the 
last few months, and a careful perusal of Mr. Lawson’s 
hook will afford them very material help in framing an 
The publication of such a volume occurs at a 


AMERICAN FINANCE. 


answer. 


singularly opportune moment, when the struggle for gold, 
and indeed for financial hegemony between the Old and 





New Worlds, has reached an acute stage. It is fortunate 
that the task of production has fallen to so experienced 
and capable a writer—one who is well known as an inde- 
pendent thinker and a deeply read and original economist. 

Anyone who takes up this book from curiosity or 
simply from a wish to learn what are the opinions of a 
critic who is above all things unconventional and _per- 
sona) will be surprised and delighted to find how interest- 
ing the history of a nation’s finance can be made when 
it is told with the power, keenness, and literary skill of an 
accomplished writer. Mr. Lawson, as is well known, is 
a severe and trenchant critic, but he is a just one, and if 
some of his prophecies seem too threatening and too 
gloomy, a retrospect of the past history of American 
finance amply justifies his forebodings, and few will 
quarrel with his assertion that “speculative finance is to 
be the future peril of the American people,” or again 
that the fight against monopolists is the “greatest issue 
the nation has had to face since the abolition of slavery.” 
For as he well says, “ commercial and industrial freedom 
is as sacred a right of mankind as personal freedom.” 

The book consists of four chapters describing the 
growth of American finance; its evolution, its organisa- 
tion ; its creative powers, and its destructive powers. The 
first two contain a concise and brilliant summary of its 
origin, its early struggles from the time of Morris and 
Hamilton, its “wild cat” days, the greenback régime, the 
fights between the champions of hard and soft money, 
leading up to the present time, when the country boasts 
of its three billion dollar currency, its two thousand million 
dollars, and its twenty thousand banks. These figures, as 
Mr. Lawson says, “will be a surprise even to the intelli- 
gent reader. It may cause him a shock to discover sud- 
denly a vast money power, of which he has hitherto had 
a very dim, hazy, and inadequate conception.” It will startle 
most people to learn the extent of the enormous accumu- 
lation of metallic money in the American Treasury, and it 
is, indeed, ‘hard to realise the fact that “London has to 
maintain its claim to be the monetary centre of the world 
with a mere fraction of the gold owned by the United 
States.” 

One reads with astonishment, almost with incredulity, 
and with a complete inability to understand the real mean- 
ing of the magnitude of the amount, that a year ago the 
basis of American finance consisted of money in circula- 
tion, of net cash balance in the Treasury, and banking 
resources equal to three thousand nine hundred and sixty 
millions sterling. A total that not only eclipses every in- 
dividual State in the Old World, Great Britain included, 
but is very little short of the entire aggregate of all of 
them combined. It is surely the very irony of fate that a 
country which proudly boasts that it is the largest holder 
of gold in the world should at this very moment be fight- 
ing with all its power for the yellow metal, and that Wall 
Street and Chicago are nervous, and might easily become 
panic-stricken and demoralised unless fresh supplies are 
attracted from the Old World. 

We hope to devote another article at a future date 
to the two concluding chapters of this interesting work. 





“WAYS TO THE SCENERY.” 


THE Pittow Book. Collected by N. G. Royde Smith. Lon- 
don: Methuen. 1906. 4s. 

A SatLor’s GARLAND. Selected by John Masefield. London: 
Methuen. 1906. 3s. 6d. 

THE GoLpeN Ports. Whittier. Selected by A. C. Benson. 
London: Jack. 1906. 2s, 6d. 

ANTHOLOGY OF AUSTRALIAN VERSE. By Bertram Stevens. 
London: Macmillan. 2s. 6d. 


At the recent Church Congress at Barrow a speaker told 
the audience how a lady standing near Crosthwaite 
Church, surrounded by all the pomp that fills the circuit 
of the summer hills, was accosted by a woman, a day 
visitor from a manufacturing town, with this pathetic 
inquiry, “Can you tell me, ma’am, the way to the 
scenery?” Here is a justification of anthologies, a way to 
the scenery of the best literary artists. Cull your own 
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MESSRS. SMITH, ELDER, & 60. 


have much pleasure in announcing that 
they will publish on Thursday next, the 
15th instant,, 


A. CONAN DOYLE’S 


GREAT HISTORICAL ROMANCE, 


ENTITLED— 


SIR NIGEL, 6¢- 


With Eight Illustrations by ARTHUR TWIDLE. 





NEW VOLUME BY FRANK T. BULLEN. 
ON NOVEMBER 15. WITH A FRONTISPIECE. Crown Svo, 6s. 


OUR HERITAGE THE SEA. 


By FRANK T. BULLEN, F.R.CG.S. 
Author of “ The Cruise of the Cachalot,” &c. 


SOCIAL SILHOUETTES. 
By GEORGE W. E. RUSSELL. 7s. 6d. net. 


“THe GUARDIAN,” in a review headed ‘‘ A Book or Goop THINGs,” says :— 
“ Our counsel is to read the book wholly and solely for amusement, above all 
to look out like ‘ Jack Horner’ for plums, of which there are enough to satisfy 
even a schoolboy’s appetite.” 


THE GATE OF DEATH: 


A DIARY. Large post 8vo, 6s. net. 


_DAILY TELEGRAPH.—“A book of really uncommon beauty, which is not 
likely to be forgotten in a single season or a single year, but will be kept upon 
many shelves for constant reterence.” 


THE “KNUTSFORD” EDITION OF MRS. 
CASKELL’S WORKS. 


In 8 vols. crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 4s. 6d. each net. 


Vol. VI.—SYLVIA’S LOVERS, &c. Reapy on Monpay. 


DAILY CHRONICLE.—“ The editien will deserve to rank as the standard 
set of an author for whom fresh tame is in store.” 





The following Six-Shilling Novels are in great demand. 


SIR JOHN GONSTANTINE. 


By A. T. QUILLER-COUCH (“Q”). 
SECOND IMPRESSION IN THE PRESS. 


MORNING POST.—“ In‘ Sir John Constantine’ ‘ Q’ appears to us to have 
reached high-water mark. The author has never given us so happy a com- 
bination of his buoyant humour and his romantic mysticism.” 


THE OLD COUNTRY : ROMANCE 


By HENRY NEWBOLT. 


COUNTRY LIFE,—* Mr. Newbolt's work is instinct with knowledge and 
love of England.” 


THE STORY OF BAWN 


By KATHARINE TYNAN. Seconp IMPRESSION. 


DAILY NEWS.—* Mrs.Tynan’s romance is like her poetry. She has created 
or us an ideal world, not a real world, but a world which we would give our 
hearts to have here on earth.” 


CHIPPINGE. 


By STANLEY J. WEYMAN. 


SECOND IMPRESSION NOW READY. 

MORNING POST.—“ The historical setting is altogether admirable. 
Indeed, we are almost inclined to put ‘ Chippinge’ into the vacant space on 
the bookshelf next door to ‘Esmond.’ Certainly Mr. Weyman has done 
nothing better.” 
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A NEW VOLUME BY MR. ARTHUR SYMONS. 


A PAGEANT OF 
ELIZABETHAN POETRY. 


Edited, with an Introduction, by ARTHUR SYMONS. 
Crown 8vo, sumptuously bound quarter-vellum, 6s. net. 


LA FRANGE MONARCHIQUE. 


Scenes de la Vie Nationale depuis le 12me au 19me 


.* ease ’ ° e 
Siecle recueillies des Memoires Contemporains. 
By G. H. POWELL, B.A. and O. B. POWELL, B.A. 

Demy 8vo, elegantly bound in cloth gilt, 6s. net. 











NEW BOOKS FOR BOYS. 


BY CAPT. F. S. BRERETON. 


The Times says: ‘t The mantle of Henty seems to have descended on Capt. 


ROGER THE BOLD. 


A Tale of the Conquest of Mexico. 
Illustrated by STANLEY L. WOOD. 
Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, 6s. 


WITH ROBERTS TO CANDAHAR. 


A Tale of the Third Afghan War. 
Illustrated By W. RAINEY, R.I. 
Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, 5s. 


A NEW WRITER FOR BOYS. 
By ALEXANDER MACDONALD, F.R&.G:.S. 


THE LOST EXPLORERS. 


A Story of the Trackless Desert. 
Illustrated by ARTHUR H. BUCKLAND. 
Large crown 8vo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, 6s. 


A NEW STORY BY HARRY COLLINGWOOD. 


ACROSS THE SPANISH MAIN. 


A Tale of Adventure. 


Illustrated. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, 5s. 


CHEAP RE-ISSUE OF HENTY’S MASTERPIECE, 


WITH GLIVE IN INDIA; 


3s. 6d. Or, the Beginnings of an Empire. 35. 6d. 
ILLUSTRATED. NEW EDITION. 
Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, olivine edges. 
Uniform with the above. Price 3s. 6d. 
UNDER WELLINGTON’S COMMAND. A Tale of the 


Peninsular War. Illustrated by WAL PAGET. 


BOTH SIDES THE BORDER. A Tale of Hotspur and 


Glendower. Illustrated by RALPH PEACOCK. 


CONDEMNED AS A NUIHILEST. A Story of Escape 


from Siberia. Illustrated by WAL PaAGET. 

















- A SUMPTUOUS VOLUME BY CHARLES ROBINSON AND EVELYN SHARP. 


THE GHILD'S CHRISTMAS. 


Large 4to, cloth elegant, gilt edges 6s. net. Nearly 200 charming 

Illustrations in Colour and Black-and-White by Mr. CHARLES 

ROBINSON, with text by Miss EVELYN SHARP, describing 
all that makes Christmas a time of pure delight to the young. 


BLAGKIE’S GHILDREN’S ANNUAL. 


THIRD YEAR OF ISSUE. 
A handsome volume of 192 pp., with over 150 Illustrations, includ- 
ing 40 Full-page Pictures in Full Colour by the Best Artists. 
Picture boards, cloth back, 3s. 6d. ; cloth, giit edges, 5s. 








Messrs. BLACKIE & SON, Ltd., will be pleased to send a Set of their 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES and PROSPECTUSES, containing par- 
ticulars of ** The Red Letter Library,” “ Great Novelists” Series, “Standard 
T wo-Shilling Library,” Children’s Books and General Literature, POST FREE, 
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anthology is our advice to students of poetry, but this 
age has little leisure, and some must have printed 
anthologies or none. But the selector would do well to 
leave well-known and long-admired poems in their classic 
volumes and to keep two thoughts in compiling his volume, 
brevity and freshness; that is, the inclusion of short 
poems not easily to be found elsewhere. Among the four 
collections before us the place of honour must be given to 
The Pillow Book. The preface is so neat that we can 
quote it almost in extenso: 

“People are divided into two classes: those who put out 
the light before getting into bed and those who get into 
bed before putting out the light. The pillow-book disdains 
neither the comfortable platitude nor the human chuckle. 
It is not too heavy to hold, and when the time for putting 
out the light comes, it is of a size to be slipped underneath 
the pillow and be forgotten in dreams.” 

This pillow-book is decidedly preferable to the best dic- 
tionary put by the thoughtful Squeers under the head of 
his sick pupil. There is hardly a threadbare extract in 
the volume, and many that are new to the veteran book- 
lover. Sonnets from’ Lee-Hamilton, extracts from the 
Apocrypha, verse and prose, most diversified in length and 
style, all find a place here. Catholic or Agnostic, “ pot- 
theist” or pantheist, there is pabulum, and not always 
soothing syrup, for you all in the 7’e Pillow Book. This 
way to the scenery of Dreamland. 

Few age better qualifiedthan Mr. John Masefield to 
compose a sailor’s garland. His collection of chanties (pro- 
nounced as “ shanties”), with their explanatory preface, 
introduces us to some rough and racy literature. Many 
of these chanties are of the spirituous rather than spiritual 
order, such as “Whisky Johnny” and the “ Runaway 
Chorus.” Mr. Masefield regrets that he could not include 
Swinburne and Tennyson’s “ Revenge,” but in our opinion 
the book might be shorter still. The royal robes cf “The 
Ancient Mariner,” “The Lotus Eaters,” and the “ For- 
saken Merman” look out of place beside such rollicking 
tarpaulins as “Port Admiral” and “Teach the Rover.” 
A garland need not be a colossal wreath. Lucas’s 
Friendly Town and The Open Road are excellent models 
for an anthologist. 

Whittier appears best in a book of extracts, for he 
wrote too copiously. Mr. A. C. Benson presents him 
with some graceful forewords. But we miss in this selec- 
tion “The Christian Tourists,” “The Wife of Manoah,” 
“The Cry of a Lost Soul,” and other favourites. What 
there is, however, is good, and the size and type of the 
book neat and handy. The haunting close of “My 
Psalm,” 

“And so the shadows fall apart, and so the west winds play; 
And all the windows of my heart I open to the day,” 

is significant of the life attitude of the strenuous and 

cheerful old Quietest, who, as Mr. Benson reminds us, is 

“the poet of the old, simple America, of her inmost 

simplicities of thought, as well as of her beautiful, if 

austere, landscape.” 

Mr. Bertram Stevens has put together an excellent 
anthology of Australian verse. The attention is rightly 
arrested by the poems that are distinctly colonial in 
scenery and setting, such as “The Sick Stock-rider,” 
“Out Back,” “Landabunt Alii.” But there are many 
good and original verses, such as a charming little poem 
by Agnes Storrie, new to many, beginning: 

" Measure me out from the fathomless tun that somewhere 


or other you keep 
In your vasty cellars, oh wealthy one, twenty gallons of 


sleep. 
Twenty gallons of balmy sleep, dreamless and deep and 


mild, 
Of the excellent brand you used to keep when I was a 
little child ” 
—the aspiration perhaps of an ambitious statesman not 
content with an imperial pint of the unsaleable commodity. 
If the stroller through these four admirable 
anthologies fails to find his way to the scenery of the 
enchanted land he is as purblind as our good housewife 
in Keswick churchyard, and we must leave him to the 
Illustrated Guides, with their sprigs from Scott and 
posies from Wordsworth. 





SPORT AND TRAVEL IN SOUTH 
CALIFORNIA. 


LIFE IN THE OPEN. By C. eee London: Putnam’s. 
1906. 


Sport, like war, has a tendency to make tedious narra- 
tive, and it is in a worse position than war, for war has 
other historians than soldiers. Fox hunting itself, cele- 
brated in a thousand volumes, will live perhaps in four or 
five; and, indeed, even these, the works, for example, of 
Apperley, Surtees, and Bullford himself, often owe their 
fame not so much to descriptions of the actual chase as to 
irrelevant anecdote and incidental criticism of humanity. 
St. John was able to make of deer-stalking a topic of 
absorbing interest; but even in his books the natural his- 
tory is to many the chief attraction. When, therefore, we 
say that we have found Mr. Holder’s chapters on Cali- 
fornian sport somewhat dull we mean that he has failed 
where very few have succeeded. In spite of a style that 
is sufficiently brisk and animated, his method ani treat- 
ment fail somehow to arouse our interest or sympathy. He 
gives us a number of brief and business-like accounts of 
the pursuit of the hare, coyote, lynx, deer, puma, and 
other beasts, birds, and fishes in California, any one of 
which, if divided into suitable portions, would make a 
pleasant enough article in the Saturday edition of an 
evening paper. Collected in a volume of somewhat heavy 
and impressive appearance, they strike one as inadequate. 
The familiar newspaper record of a hunting run is of 
ephemeral interest to those who were there, and 
often readable by those who were not; but it 
is always most appropriate in a newspaper. Most 
of these sketches do not seem to us so much 
above the average level as to deserve a greater im- 
mortality. Nor are many of the sports described of much 
intrinsic interest. Most Californian “ hunting” is in reality 
a glorified form of coursing—if, by the way, Mr. Holder 
is referring to English coursing, on p. 14, he is not well 
acquainted with its nature—and, however exciting at the 
moment, rather deficient in the kind of incident that bears 
narration. The fishing, too, seems chiefly remarkable for 
the monstrous size of the fish. There is something, to 
our mind, entirely alien to the spirit of the sport in fishing 
from a pier which can be described as “a double-decked 
affair with a ball-room, concert-hall, and a town, so far 
as shops are concerned, all out at sea,” or from a boat in 
a bay crowded with seaside pleasure craft. Would 
that Mr. Holder had spoken at more length of the 
geese and other wild fowl of the Californian coast and of 
the sea lions, of which he gives us some most interesting 
photographs. He is plainly even more enthusiastic as a 
naturalist than as a sportsman, and seems to be a very 
competent observer, byt his chapters on these topics are 
again marred by a rather tantalising scrappiness and an 
extremely desultory method. But sport is only one topic 
of Mr. Holder’s book, a large part of which is devoted to 
the scenery and climate of Southern California. In these 
respects this strange country exhibits a variety that must 
be almost unique. Pasadera, the author’s home, lies in a 
district of perennial summer, as the remarkable chart of 
temperatures in the Appendix proves. The heat at mid- 
day hardly ever fell below 60 deg., and never rose above 
80 deg. during a whole year. Two hours in the train 
bring one to perpetual snow, and within easy reach on 
every side but one are burning and arid deserts. Mr. 
Holder has much to say of the mountains and the valleys 
of the Pacific side, with their luxuriant vegetation, their 
wealth of birds and flowers, and their climate, which is 
perfect for those who have no taste for autumn, spring, or 
winter. But perhaps his most attractive chapter is that on 
the desert, its unearthly beauty of light and sky, its utter 
deadness save for the monstrous growth of cactus. A 
strange charm is added to the country by the presence of 


i Spanish churches, monasteries, and mission-houses, though 
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PATRIOTISMeSIXPENGE 


GENERAL BADEN POWELL in a recent speech 


said :— 





‘If you care to show your patriotism to the extent of 
expending Sixpence, I hope each one of you will go to- 
morrow morning and buy a copy of the pamphlet called 
“The Decline and Fall of the British Empire. 9 
If you will carefully study it with a view to seeing where 
it applies to you personally, each one of you, no matter 
what his line of life may be, will see what should be his 
share in saving his country from the possibility of disaster.” 


Sixteenth Thousand. 


The Decline and Fall of the British Empire. 


Appointed for use in the National Schools of Japan. 
(TOKIO, 2005,) 


SIXPENCE. In Cloth, Two Shillings net. 


e 
8 
*® 
“*We commend “E+ to the electors of England a 
little brochure entitled ‘The Decline and Fall of the British 
Empire,’”—Morning Post, 
“* Written in all seriousness and honesty of purpose, 
and written well. This little book should be read.” 
— The Standard. 
‘* This vigorous and eager little pamphlet.” —Daily News. 
8 
€ 





BY THE SAME AUTHOR, ELLIOTT E. MILLS, in collaboration 
with EDWARD S. TYLEE. TZenth Thousaad. 


Cloth, 2s. net; Paper, ls. net. 


BOY and GIRL: 


Should they be Educated Together? 


‘“*We commend it heartily to all parents, ._. Has 
ever the problem of home education and of our Imperial 
organisation been better put ?”—Pall Mall Gazette. 

‘“‘ The Freshness, intelligence, and actual charm of the 
American girl, so universally acknowledged, must be attribu- 
ted not a little to this system of boy and girl education.”— 
The Tribune. 

* Without a dull page.”—Manchester Guardian 





OXFORD; Atpen & Co., Ltd, Bocardo Press. 
LONDON: Simpxin, MARSHALL, HamiLton, Kent & Co, Ltd. 
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GEORGE ALLEN’S LIST. 


NOW READY. 


SIR THOMAS LAWRENCE’S 
LETTER-BAG. 


Edited by GEORGE SOMES LAYARD. 
With Recollections of the Artist by Miss ELIZABETH CROFT, and 
Letters from PEEL, WELLINGTON, SCOTT, COWPER, THOMAS 


CAMPBELL, &c. 
With 22 Portraits and Illustrationsin Photogravure and Half-tone. 


320 pages, demy 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 15s. net. 


LORD ACTON AND HIS CIRCLE. 


Letters to and from various Correspondents, containing Criticism 
on Literature, History and Theology. 

Edited, with Introduction, by ABBOT GASQUET, O.S.B, 
With Portrait, 464 pages, d demy 8vo, cloth, 15s. net. 
OLIVES. The Reminiscences of a President. 
By SIR WYKE BAYLISS. 


With an Appreciation by FREDERICK WEDMORE, and 22 Reproductions of 
Drawings by the Author, including 4 in Colour, and 2 Portraits. 
400 pages, demy 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 15s. net. 

Books, Pictures, Architecture, and Art Criticism are the chief 
subjects dealt with: but there are also personal reminiscences and 
charming anecdotes of leading men in the Art world — Millais, 
Leighton, Watts, and Whistler. 


By MAURICE MAETERLINCK. 
Translated by A. TEIXEIRA DE MATTOS. 
Pott 4to, half cloth, gilt top, 3s. 6d. net each. 


MY DOG. 


With 6 Full-page Illustrations in Colour by G. VERNON STOKES. 


OLD-FASHIONED FLOWERS. 


Including ‘‘NEWS OF SPRING,” ‘‘FIELD FLOWERS,” and 
‘* CHRYSANTHEMUMS.” 
, With6 Full-page Illustrations in Colour by G. S. ELGOOD. 


London: GEORGE ALLEN, 156 Charing Cross Road. 




















C. P. PUTNAM’S SONS’ LIST. 


THE SHOCK OF BATTLE. By PATRICK 
VAUX, Author of ‘‘ Thews of England.” Illustrated. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

A stirring story based upon an imaginary war between Great 
— and Germany shortly after the opening of the Panama 

anal 

‘Mr. Vaux piles up his blood-and-thunder incidents with very 
considerable skill. The denouement cannot fail to prove satis- 
fying to the patriotic reader.”’"—Glasgow Herald. 

‘* The author’s description of a battle scene on the ship of war 
is very graphic.”—Dundee Advertiser. 

‘* There are some fine situations in the story, and it is a capital 
study of characters.”— Western Morning News. 

‘“‘The feelings of a non-combatant, ‘who had never been in 
the iron hands of discipline,’ at the first start of war are vividly 
depicted, and his gradual evolution into a cool, steady-nerved 
correspondent is interesting.” —Naval and Military Record. 

“It is written with a vividness and verve quite out of the 
common.”—Belfast Northen Whig. 


By the Auther of ‘‘ Lavender and Old Lace.” 
A SPINNER IN THE SUN. By MYRTLE REED, 


Author of ‘‘ At the Sign of the Jack o’ Lantern,” &c. Uni- 
form with ‘‘Lavender and Old Lace.” Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 6s. 


BOB HAMPTON OF PLACER. By RANDALL 
RRISH, Author of “When Wilderness was King,” “ My 
com of the North,” &c. With 4 Illustrations in Colour by 
ARTHUR I, KELLER. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 
‘“‘Mr. Parrish excels in description of scene and action, and 
for good, honest adventure the book can hold its head up in any 
company.”—Daily Telegraph. 


TWILIGHT FAIRY TALES. By MAUD BAL- 
LINGTON BOOTH,’ Author of ‘‘Sleepy-Time Stories,” 
‘‘Lights of Childland,” &c. With 16 full-page Coloured 
Illustrations and 16 Ornamental Half-titles by Amy C, Ranp, 
8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


THE HISTORY OF PAINTING. By RICHARD 
MUTHER, Ph.D., Professor in the University of Breslau, 
Author of “ History of Modern Painting,” &c. Translated 
from the German and edited with Critical Notes, by GEORGE 
KRIEHN, Ph.D. With 80 Illustrations. 2 vels., 8vo, cloth 
extra, gilt tops, in box, 21s. net. 


THE LAST RIDE TOGETHER. By ROBERT 

NING. With 6 Full-page Photogravure Illustrations, 

oe yo sell engraved on Wood by FREDERICK SIMPSON 
COBURN. 

Large Paper Edition.—Printed on genuine Japan Vellum, with 
Photogravure Illustrations on India Paper. Limited to 100 signed 
and numbered copies. Bound in Full Vellum, 8vo, 21s. net. 

Library Edition.—Very handsomely printed and bound. With 
Photogravures en genuine Japan Vellum. Crown, 8vo, cloth, 
7s. 6d. net. 


WINGED WHEELS IN FRANCE. By MICHAEL 

YERS SHOEMAKER, Author of ‘‘ Islands of the Southern 

Seas, ” “The Great Siberian Railway,” ‘‘ The Heart of the 

Orient,” &c. With about 60 Illustrations. 8vo, cloth extra, 
gilt top, in box, gs. net. 


CATHEDRALS . AND. CLOISTERS OF THE 
E. By ELISE WHITLOCK 


tetsu ov 4 eee and 200 other Illustrations 
from Original Photographs and Map. By VipA Hunt 
FRANCIS. 2 vols., 8vo, cloth extra, gilt tops, uncut edges, in 
box, 21s. net. 


PRINCESSES AND COURT LADIES. By 
ARVEDE BARINE, Author of ‘* Youth of La Grande Made- 
moiselle,” ‘‘ Louis XIV. and La Grande Mademoiselle,” &c. 
Fully illustrated. 8vo, cloth extra, gilt top, in box, 12s. 6d. 


ROMANCE OF THE ITALIAN VILLAS. 
By ELIZABETH W. CHAMPNEY, Author of ‘‘ Romance 
of the French Abbeys,” ‘‘ Bourbon Chateaux,” *¢ Renaissance 
Chateaux,” ‘*‘ Feudal Chateaux,” &c. With 9 Photogravure, 
I Coloured, and 44 other Illustrations. $vo, cloth extra, gilt 
top, uncut edges, 15s. net. 


THE BOOK OF TEA. By OKAKURA-KAKUZO. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5s. net. 

This book in praise of tea, written by a Japanese, wi!l surely 
find sympathetic readers in England, where the custom of tea- 
drinking has become so important a part of the national daily life. 

‘* Contains many quaint reflections on the contrasts between 
Oriental and Western Civilisation . . . he (the author) has a 
remarkable acquaintance with the customs and the literature of 
the Occidental.” — Scotsman. 
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too many of them are now in ruins. Of these we are given 
several photographs, and their wholly Spanish appearance 
of dignity and venerable repose gives a grace to the land- 
scape which even American bungalows cannot destroy. A 
visit to the old Spanish missions is the chief feature of the 
authors tour on the Camino Real. Mr. Holder more than 
once shows signs of controversial zeal when he compares 
Southern California with the New England watering- 
places. We cannot help feeling that it deserves a better 
fate than to become—as we fear he would be content to 
see it—an American Riviera. 





TWO BOOKS ON IRISH HISTORY 


ForGoTTEN Facts oF Ir1sH History. By John Roche Ardill, 

Dublin: Hodges, Figgis, and Co. 2s. 6d. net. 

A History OF IRELAND IN THE NINETEETH CENTURY. By 

Dillon Cosgrave. Dublin: Duffy and Co. 2s. net. 

Mr. ArRDILL is a Protestant clergyman, and Mr. Cos- 
grave a Carmelite monk; the different standpoints illus- 
trated by these two books will be understood without 
further statement. Mr. Cosgrave, however, is the more 
painstaking compiler of the two, and his work is freer 
from marked sectarian prejudice. He obviously strives 
to be as impartial as his religious prepossessions will 
allow, and to emphasise the national rather than the de- 
nominational aspect of the Irish question. Except in one 
flagrant instance of omission—the absence of al] reference 
to the attempted Papal interference with the Parnell Testi- 
monial in 1883—he states fairly enough the chief cases of 
conflict between ecclesiastical and national feeling in Ire- 
land. Meticulous in detail, Mr. Cosgrave does not 
possess the art of making the “dry” portions of history 
live; on the other hand, his manifest delight in dramatic 
incident leads him to expatiate at disproportionate length 
on such episodes as the ruin of John Sadleir and the 
Invincible Conspiracy. His book is a useful compendium 
of facts in smal] compass. 

Mr. Ardill’s book, a product of enthusiasm rather 
than erudition, is somewhat crudely conceived and _ ill- 
arranged, and displays more zeal than judgment in many 
of its onslaughts upon the Roman Catholic clergy. Yet 
it is distinctly worth reading, especially by any Noncon- 
formist Liberals whose irritation at the Irish attitude 
towards the Education Bill may lead them to confuse 
Irish Nationalism with “Popery.” That the struggle 
between Encland and Ireland was most savage when both 
countries were Catholic—that, in those days, the Papacy 
was on the side of England—that the blend of religious 
with political motives, since the Reformation, was an 
accident in no way touching the essence of the inter- 
national conflict—that since Catholic Emancipation there 
has been a tendency (increasing rapidly of recent years) 
on the part of the Catholic clergy, especially in the higher 
ranks, to ally themselves with the British Government 
rather than with the most genuine exponents of Irish 
national sentiment—these are facts forgotten often enough 
to justify Mr. Ardill’s choice of a title. He does not 
claim to have exhauste1 the subject, nor, indeed, to pre- 
sent more than a one-sided view of it ; but his book should 
serve as a corrective to some too-prevalent misconcep- 
tions. 





MOORISH REMAINS. 


MoorrsH Remains IN Spatn. By Albert F, Calvert. London: 
John Lane. 42s. net. 


(nmson cloth, heavily gilt edges, thick paper and 
r  >rous illustrations in colours and from photographs, 
together with countless plans of architectural or decorative 
details, combine to form a truly sumptuous volume. It is 
a sequel to Mr. Calvert’s earlier book on the Alhambra. 
and describes Toledo, Cordova, and Seville. Cordova 


naturally takes precedence, for its vast mosque is far more | 


important as an example of Moorish work than the more 





luxurious art of the palace at Granada. One was the 
capital of a vigorous the other of a decaying empire. It 
is said, sometimes, that the Moors knew little about build- 
ing, though they excelled in decoration. But the sixteen- 
arched bridge at Cordova, built in 721, still carries the 
traveller across the swift Guadalquiver, and the huge spans 
over the Tagus at Toledo prove that they possessed the 
power of bold construction. Cordova without its mosque 
is nothing, but Toledo, as Mr. Calvert remarks, has “ sur- 
prisingly little to show to-day for the three and a half cen- 
turies of the artistic influence of Morisco culture”; yet 
the impression given by its narrow winding streets, where 
one can often touch the walls on both sides at once, is 
entirely Oriental. 

Seville presents an example of Moorish art under 
different conditions. Working for Christian employers, the 
architects produced a building from which national feeling 
is absent, while the influence of Gothic structure modifies 
Arab decoration and detail. In spite of these defects the 
Alcayar remains one of the most beautiful buildings in 
the world. Having visited Seville before Granada, the 
visitor found the Alhambra disappointing; and missed 
the gorgeous colouring of Dom Pedro’s palace. 

Mr. Calvert’s comments and narrative are interesting 
enough, but rather discursive and indefinite. His best 
work is the chapter on “Moorish Ornament,” an enthu- 
siastic vindication of Arab art. 





GARDEN SHRUBS. 


A Concise HaAnpBookK oF GarpEN Suruss. By B, M. Gwyn 
Lewis. London: Methuen. 3s. 6d. 


TuerE has been in recent years a very considerable revival 
of interest in the class of plants of which this little hand- 
book treats. Old favourites which have for long been un- 
deservedly neglected have been reinstated in their place 
in the public esteem, and enterprising collectors have 
sent us, for the further ornamentation of our gardens, from 
the Himalayas, from China, Japan, Australia, and the New 
World, hundreds of shrubs of great beauty of foliage and 
flower. The literature dealing with the culture of these 
has hitherto been limited. Until the publication of 
Webster’s useful little handbook (less than fifteen years 
ago) nothing of the kind existed. Those who posses» 
neither this nor the admirable but considerably larger and 
necessarily more expensive work by E. T. Cook will find 
the Concise Handbook of Garden Shrubs a helpful 
guide. The book, convenient in size and_ shape, 
very light in weight, could easily find a _ place 
in the (male) pocket. In the treatment of its subject 
it foliows closely the method of Webster; there are 
some additions to the list of shrubs, and notably the 
notes on culture and propagation are more numerous. 
The subjects dealt with are alphabetically arranged, and 
in a concise paragraph the natural order, habitat, height, 
colour of flower, requirements as to soil, and, in many 
cases, direction as to pruning and propagating are given. 
The great defect of the book is the absence of any descrip- 
tion which can serve to give an idea to those not ac- 
quainted with it of the appearance of a plant. In this 
respect Webster's book has somewhat the advantage. A 
few words indicating the size and character of leaf and 
flower would not have detrimentally increased the size of 
Mr. Lewis’s book, and would very greatly have enhanced 
its value. Of plants differing so widely in character as 
Choisya Ternata, Carpenteria Californica, and Eucryphia 
Pinnatifolia it has nothing more characteristic to say than 
of one: “It is a beautiful shrub, with large, snow-white 
flowers”; of another: “A charming evergreen, with white 
hawthorn-scented flowers”; and of the third: “A fine 
evergreen, with white flowers.” Of so distinct a plant as 
Cesalpina japonica we are told: “It is an attractive 
and beautiful shrub, with yellow flowers.” Indeed, the 
words “attractive” and “beautiful” are too widely used 
in place of some more exact description. Of plants with 
such diverse foliage as Berberis Aquifolium and Berberis 
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{FORD UNIVERSITY PRESS’ 


OXFORD TUDOR AND STUART 
LIBRARY. 


Price 5s, net each. 
Paper covers, imitating the contemporary styles of binding. 
The Defence of the Realme, By Sir H. 
KNYVETT. 1596. Now for the first time printed from a MS. 
in the Chetham Library, Manchester. With an Introduction 
by C. Hughes. 


Howell’s Devises. 
W. A. RALEIGH. 


Evelyn’s Sculptura. With the Unpublished 
Second Part. Edited by C. F. BELL. 

Pepys’ Memories of the Royal Navy, 
1679-1688, Edited by J. R. Tanner. 








With an Introduction by 





Frederick York Powell. A Life and a Selection 
from his Letters and Occasional Writings. By OLIVER 
ELTON. 2 vols. Vol. 1.—Memoir and Letters. Vol. 2.— 
Writings. With Illustrations. 8vo, cloth, 21s. net. 


Hermann von Helmholtz. By Professor 
KOENIGSBERGER. Translated by FRANCIS A. WELBY. With 
a Preface by LoRD KELVIN. With 3 portraits. Royal 8vo, 
16s. net. 


The Poetical Works of John Keats. 
Edited with an introduction and Textual Notes by H. BuxTon 
FORMAN. With 5 Illustrations. 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 


Caroline Poets, Edited by Gzorce SAINTSBURY. 

Vol. I., containing Chamberlayne’s ‘“ Pharonnida” and 
“ England’s Jubilee,” Benlowes’ “ Theophila,” and the poems of 
Katherine Philipsand Patrick Hannay. 

Vol. If., containing Marmion’s Cupid and Psyche—Kynaston’s 
Leoline and Sydanis and Cynthiades—Poems of John Hall, 
Sidney Godolphin, and Philip Ayres—Chalkhill’s Thealma and 
Clearchus—Poems of Patrick Carey and William Hammond— 
Bosworth’s Arcadius and Sepha, &c. 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. net 
each. 


The Letters of Erasmus. By P. S. ALLen. 
Vol, I., 1484-1514. Medium 8vo, cloth, 18s. net. 

This is the first volume of what is intended to be a complete 
edition—the first for two centuries—of the correspondence of 
Erasmus, including, as was his own wish, the prefaces to his 
numerous works. It contains some three hundred letters written 
between the end of the year 1484 and the month of July, 1514. 
It is expected that the work will be completed in five or six 
volumes. 


Primitive and Medizval Japanese, 
Texts. Edited, with Introduction, Notes, and Glossaries, 
by F. Victor Dicktins, C.B., sometime Registrar of the 
University of London. Vol. I.—Texts. Vol. II.— Translations. 
The two volumes 8vo, cloth, with 11 Illustrations, 21s, net, 
or separately, 12s. 6d. net. each. 

Completion of the Work. 

Corps de Droit Ottoman: un Recueil des 
Codes, Lois, Reglements, Ordonnances et Actes les plus impor- 
tants du Droit Intérieur, et d'Etudes, sur le Droit Coutumier 
de l’'Empire Ottoman. Par GEORGE YOUNG. Seven vols. 
8vo. Price complete: cloth, $4 14s. 6d. net; paper 
covers, §4 4s. net; or the two parts separately—Part I. 
(Vols. I.-III.), Part II. (Vols. IV.-VII.), cloth, §2 17s. 6d. 
net each; paper covers, §2 12s. 6d. net each. Part II. 
may be obtained by those already possessing Part I, for 
£1 17s. net., cloth; $1 11s. 6d. net., paper covers. 


Tacitus—Annals. Edited by C. D. Fisuer. 
Crown 8vo, paper covers, 5s. ; cloth. 6s. 
[Oxford Classical Texts, 


The King’s English. Second Edition. Crown 


8vo, cloth, §s. net. 


Guide to the Bodleian Library. 
CLark. Illustrated. Fceap. Svo, cloth, 1s. 6d. net. 
Also pubiished by HENRY FROWDE. 


Reason, Thought and Language; or, 
The Many and the One. A Revised System of 
Logical Doctrine in Relation to the forms of Idiomatic 
Discourse. By DOUGLAS MACLEANE, M.A. Demy 8vo, cloth, 
15s. net. 


London: HENRY FROWDE, Oxford University Press, 
Amen Corner, E.C. 
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NOW READY. Price 6s. net. 
A THOROUGHLY REVISED EDITION 


CHAMBERS’S 


CONCISE 


GAZETTEER 
or THE WORLD 


PRONOUNCING, 
TCPOGRAPHICAL, STATISTICAL, 
HISTORICAL. 


Edited by DAVID PATRICK, LL.D, 


CHAMBERS'’S 
ENCYCLOPADIA 


1S A THOROUGHLY UP-TO-DATE 
DICTIONARY OF UNIVERSAL KNOWLEDGE, 
_ CONTAINING : : 
The Newest Statistics, Events and Discoveries, 
You can consult CHAMBERS’S ENCYCLOPA:DIA 
with the certainty of finding the information of 
which you are in search, no matter what the 
subject of inquiry may be. 
“THE BEST ENCYCLOPADIA IN THE LANGUAGE.” 
T.P.’s Weekly. 
Complete in Ten Volumes, Cloth, & GB, 
Half Morocco, £47 7Oss 


- CHAMBERS’S XMAS BOOKS. — 


THE HILL ~TOP GIRL. By L. T. Meade. 


Ten Illustrations by Lewis Baumux. Gilt edges. 
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TURQUOISE AND RUBY. By L. T. Meade. 
Eight Illustrations by Percy TARRANT. 

“TENTION? A Story of Boy-life during the Peninsular 
War. By G. Manville Fenn. Eight Illustrations by C. M. 
SHELDON, 

PEG’S ADVENTURES IN PARIS. A School Tale. 
By May Baldwin. Eight Illustrations by W. Rarney. 

THE LOST TREASURE CAVE; or, Adventures 
with the Cowboys of Colorado. By Everett M‘Neil. Eight 
Illustrations by W. M. Cary. 

3s. 6d. 

SUE. The Story of a Little Heroine and Her Friends. 
By L. T. Meade. Six Illustrations by Clement Fow er. 

FORAY AND FIGHT. The Remarkable Adventures 
of an Englishman and an American in Macedonia. By John 
Finnemore. Six Illustrations by W. H. C. Groome. 


THE BOYS OF BRIERLEY GRANGE. 
By Fred Whishaw. Six Illustrations by Harotp Coppine. 
DORA: A High School Girl. By May Baldwin. 
Six Illustrations by Maser L, ATTWELL. 
THE BOLTED DOOR, and other Stories, 
By Mrs. Molesworth, Illustrations by Lewis Baumer. 
THE RECORD TERM. By Raymond Jacberns, 
Ten Illustrations by Hitpa CowHam, 
2s 6d. 
THE EMPIRE’S CHILDREN, A charming volume 


dealing in Story form with the Children of Canada, West Indies, 
Africa, New Zealand, India, and Australia. By John Finne- 
more. With numerous Illustrations. 


CHAMBERS’S NEW PICTURE BOOKS. 


3s. 6d. net. FOXY GRANDPA’S 
THE KNIGHT-ERRANT |_ SURPRISES. 

OF THE NURSERY. With|THE HOUSE THAT 
charming Coloured Illustrations | QLUE BUILT. By Clara 
by William Parkinson. a. wines. Drawings by 
BUSTER BROWN’S eo. fi. ams. 
PRANKS. By R. F. Out-| THE BROWNS. A Book 
cault. of Bears. Verses by &. Parker. 
THE UPSIDE-DOWNS | Pictures by N. Parker. 


OF LITTLE LADY LOVE- 2s. 6d. nt. 
KINS AND OLD MAN TIGE: His Story. 


MUFFAROO By R. F. Outcault. 


CHRISTMAS STOCKING SERIES. 1/6 net. 
CON THE WIZARD. By John Howard Jewett. 


With Illustrations in Colour and in Black and White. 
THE DENIM ELEPHANT. Iilustrated in Colour 
by Emily Carter Wight. 


W. & R. CHAMBERS, Limited, 
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Empetrifolia it is but meagrely instructive to say that the 
one has “ evergreen leaves which often change colour in the 
autumn ” and the other is “a dwarf, hardy evergreen 
species.” A few words indicating the size and form of 
leaf and comparing the flower with that of some familiar 
plant would enable one to form some approximate idea of 
the appearance of the shrub dealt with. Perhaps in some 
future edition this omission may be supplied. 

We were surprised to find it stated of Hydrangea Hor- 
tensis that “many growers add iron to the soil to change 
the colour from blue to red,” the reverse being the usual 
effect produced; this error was probably accidental. 

The Concise Handbook contains various excellent 
photographs. It is to be regretted that these are of sub- 
jects so familiar as the common lilac, ribes, laburnum, 
guelder rose, laurustinus, and so on, rather than of rarer, 
less well-known varieties. Also some scale should have 
been given, as, in the absence of any standard of com- 
parison, it is impossible to form a correct idea of the size 
of flowers pictured ; the blooms of clematis montana pro- 
duce the effect of being not larger than those of travellers’ 
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EDUCATIONAL CONUNDRUMS. 


PARADOXES OF NATURE AND SCIENCE. By W. Hampson, M.A. 
Oxon,, L.S.A. Lond. London: Cassell. 6s. 
WHENEVER we take up a new book, our first endeavour is 
to discover the purpose the author had in view when he 
wrote it and to find out what service it will render to 
those who peruse it. Some books are educational, giving 
elementary instruction to students in the various sciences 
and arts; others make public the results of scientific in- 
vestigation carried out through a number of years; some 
deal with travel; and, again, others pander to the lighter 
side of human nature. All have their uses and we can 
understand the reason for their production, but sometimes 
there appears a volume which is difficult to classify, and 
one wonders why it was written; such is Paradoxes of 
Nature and Science. It may be educational in a super- 
ficial way, but it certainly is not of scientific use; it 
touches but slightly on foreign countries and their customs, 
so cannot be termed a book of travel, and it is useless as 
a novel. It belongs to a class of which perhaps it is the 
only member. If anyone is desirous of giving their friends 
conundrums of a semi-scientific nature, then they cannot 
do better than turn to the pages of Paradoxes of Nature 
and Science. The riddles and puzzles they will find there 
are many and varied, but they possess one great qualifica- 
tion, in that the answer, when known, will have the effect 
of educating. This is undoubtedly more than can be 
said for the majority of such questions, and in this respect 
the book should prove of service to mankind. One can 
imagine with what joy the following would be asked, 
“When a train is going at sixty miles an hour, what part 
of it is moving backwards?” and then the gratification of 
the giver when he tells the answer, and proves by the use 
of a penny or a bicycle wheel, that a part of the flange-rim 
of every wheel of an express train going at sixty miles an 
hour is travelling in the opposite direction at the rate of 
ten miles an hour. We are correct in stating that the 
answers are of an educational nature. When dealing with 
boomerang throwing and describing the reasons for the 
peculiar movements of that weapon, the point is illustrated 
by reference to the irregular motions performed by 
falling leaves, and it is stated, that “ others will have a 
swinging movement, dipping down, across, and up, with 
one edge first and then with the opposite edge in front 
dipping down, across, and up, in the opposite direction, 
but a little lower.” The necessary thought required to 
follow this description is an education in itself and we 
think would prove almost as hard to understand as any 
question that might be asked. The range of subjects is 
enormous, and many illustrations of mechanical, chemical 
and physiological paradoxes and paradoxes of the physical 
state are given. The book should prove of great use to 
those who like to worry their friends with conundrums, 





THE ROYAL SOCIETY. 

THE RoyAL SOCIETY; OR, SCIENCE IN THE STATE AND IN THE 
ScHooLs. By Sir William Huggins, K.C.B. With twenty- 
five illustrations. London: Methuen and Co. 4s. 6d. net. 

Tu1s work consists of selections from four of the presi- 
dential addresses delivered by Sir William Huggins, which 
treat of general interest—namely, what science, as repre- 
sentel by the Royal Society, has done and is doing now 
for the nation and of the place that science should take 
in education. The early history of the society, its pro- 
gress, and its present position form the chief burden of 
the addresses, and the book is furnished with some excel- 
lent photographs specially taken for this work. Alto- 
gether the reader is given a very good conception of the 
circumstances of the foundation, two and a half cen- 
turies ago, of the subsequent progress, and of the pre- 
sent high position of this great society for the advance- 
ment of natural knowledge. 





TWO USEFUL SCHOOL SCIENCE BOOKS. 
Osject LEssoNS IN ELEMENTARY SCIENCE, Stage VII. By 
Vincent T. Murché, F.R.G.S. London: Macmillan. as. 
MUuRCHE’s SCIENCE READERS. Book VII. By Vincent T. 

Murché, F.R.G.S. London: Macmillan. 1s. gd. 


CONSIDERING the popularity this book has gained at 
home, in the colonies, in India, and in America, we are 
not surprised to find a new and revised edition has been 
published. As a teacher’s book it is admirable, as the 
special arrangement of each lessom leaves nothing unex- 
plained, everything being written in full; and for this 
reason pupil teachers can be allowed to take their share 
of the work without any loss to the children. In the new 
edition every lesson has been thoroughly brought up to 
date, and an important feature is made of blackboard 
pictures, it being held that sketches frequently illustrate 
lessons more fully than words and assist the memory to 
a wonderful extent. 

The series to which Murché’s Science Readers belongs 
is intended to supplement the teacher’s lessons, but not 
tc take their place, and for such use is bound to impress 
the experimental teaching on the minds of the scholars. 
The various subjects are not treated very fully, but a 
few simple lessons are given im each section, with a 
definite object in view, namely, to set the pupils think- 
ing and to give them an incentive to follow up the study, 
an elementary knowledge of which they have gained in 
this simple way. 





In Quicksilver and Flame (London: Edwin Arnold, 6s.) 
Mr. St. John Lucas tells an interesting story on a rather 
original plan. The main outline of the plot is simple 
enough. There is a hero—Basil Evydene, son of a mar- 
quis (a conicession, no doubt, to the reader's love of title)— 
who has separated from his wife, an Italian actress, Elena 
Bardi, who possesses all the graces and all the virtues, 
and other people at Como, Paris, and London. The pro- 
blem, of course, is whether these two can be brought to- 
gether without sacrificing Signorina Bardi’s character either 
as a woman or as an actress at the head of her profession ? 
The answer is given in a really ingenious dénouement. 
Mr. Lucas is no tyro at novel-writing and one would say 
that his work is done too quickly sometimes. We hear 
nothing, for instance, of Basil’s wife or of how they 
quarrelled, and this omission leaves Basil’s character 
incomplete. His cousin, too, Gerald Fane, takes an 
important part for several chapters and then disappears 
from the book. One notices, also, in the earlier chapters, 
a straining after epigrams, although sometimes they are 
effective. The minor characters are mostly good. We 
find a doctor-artist walking from the Channel to Italy. 
like Mr. Belloc, a decadent “lady poet” rather cruelly 
drawn, and two “sympathetic” women in Basil’s sister 
and aunt. Mr. Lucas has style, the faculty of observing 
men and things, and the art of writing dialogue ; so Quick- 
silver and Flame, without being a great book or perhaps 
the best Mr. Lucas can give us, deserves a place above the 
ordinary novel. 
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Just Ready. 


SECOND 
EDITION. 


“A 
FASCINATING 
AND 
INSPIRING 
VOLUME.” 


—British Weekly. 











Demy svo, ov pages, cloth gilt, 7S. 6d. uet. 


GRIFFITH JOHN: 


THE STORY OF FIFTY YEARS IN CHINA: 
By the Rev. R. WARDLAW THOMPSON. 
With two Photogravure Portraits of Dr, Griffith 
John and Sixteen other full-page Illustrations. 

The DAILY NEWS says: **The book makes a 
thrilling chapter in the history of missions. It 
is not only a record of the life of Mr. John. It 

ives a good idea of the progress of the Celestial 

mpire during the last fifty years.” 

The CHRISTIAN WORLD says: “No one can 
read this story without being inwardly re- 
freshed. The mereadventure side of it is stir- 
ring to a degree. It reveals a Pauline daring 
and endurance. It is a volume ot sus- 


tained and deepening interest from end to end.” 





-1,000 
PAGES 


OF 


READING 


AND 


PICTURES. 









** A veritable library of AN reading.” 


SUNDAY at HOME ANNUAL 


Imperial 8vo, tn handsome cloth, gilt, 7s. 6d. 

The ANNUAL Contains S. R. CROCKETT’S 
Story, ** The White Plume”; AMY LE FEUVRE’S 
Story, ‘The Mender”; LESLIE KEITH’S Story, 
‘The Silk Gown” ; ‘Sunday Morning Readings” 
by the Revs. T. A. GURNEY, M.A., and J. D. 
JONES, M.A., and a host of other Popular Items 
for Sunday ——. by the Rev. A. KR. BUCK- 
LAND. M.A.:; the BISHOP OF DERRY AND 
RAPHOE ; the Rev. E. J. HARDY, M.A. ; RUTH 
LAMB; Canon FREDERICK LANGBRIDGE; 
M. CORDELIA LEIGH; LADY McDGUGALL; 
IAN MACLAREN; ISABELLA FYVIE MAYO; 
DOUGLAS SLADEN; the ARCHDEACON OF 
LONDON ; the Right Rev. BISHOP WELLDON, 
D.D.: the Rev. RK. E. WELSH, M.A.; DAVID 
WILLIAMSON ; and many%others. 








THE 
ROMAN 
CATHOLIC 
REVIVAL. 














MODERN ROME in 
MODERN ENGLAND. 


Being some Account of the Roman 
Catholic Revival in England during 
the Nineteenth Century. 
By PHILIP SIDNEY, Author of “‘A History of 
the Gunpowder Plot.” 
Demy 8vo, cloth gilt. 5s. 
The Times says: “*Mr. Siduey. the author of 
‘ A History of the Gunpowder Plot,’ has gathered 
together a good deal of personal and historical 
matter as to ‘the Roman Catholic Revival in 
England during the nineteenth century,’ and 
concludes that Rome will not progress further 
unless she cease to be a political institution 
and to crush the spirit of inquiry, and unless 
she abandon ‘the wretched claim of Infallibility.’ 






THE 
GIRL'S 
OWN 
ANNUAL. 





“*AN IDEAL GIFT FOR A GIRL.” 


832 pages of interesting and useful Reading, 
profusely Illustrated with Tinted and other 
— Demy 4to, 8s., in handsome cloth, 
gilt. 

The ANNUAL contains Mrs. G. DE HORNE 
VAIZEY’S Story, “Betty Trevor”; ‘Odetto, 
Soprano, a Tale from the Life,” by a new writer ; 
“For the Faith!” by the Lady MARGARET 
MAJENDIE; ** Barty’s Marriage,” by NORMAN 
GALE; ‘Ruth Thornton’s Wanderjahr,” by 
JEAN A. OWEN ; 24 Shorter Tales by well-known 
writers, and some scores of Papers on Music, 
Painting, Dress, Household Economy, Needle- 
work, and other Indoor and Outdoor Employ- 
meuts ; the Girl’s Own Guild of Sympathy, anda 
ey variety of other helpful papers for sensible 
girls. 











THE 
BOY’S 
OWN 

ANNUAL. 





“A MAGNIFICENT GIFT-BOOK.” 









832 pages of Reading and Pictures. With 12 
Coloured or Tinted Plates, and upwards of 
500 other pictures. Large demy 4to, 8s., in 
handsome cloth, gilt. 


THE ANNUAL contains LONG STORIES by 
Dr. GORDON STABLES, R.N., LOUIS BECKE, 
FRANK CURZON BRITTEN. M.A., GEORGE 
ETHELBERT WALSH, JOHN LEA, OWEN 
ASCHE, F. BARFORD, ADRIAN LEIGH, 
WILLIAM JAMES MARX, and others: 50 
SHORTER STORIES; 34 Adventures; 30 Foot- 
ball and Cricket Papers; 12 Doings for the 
Month; 19 Indoor and Outdoor Amusements. 

The Annual also contains scores of eye-open- 
ing, mind-forming idle-hand employing, helpful 
papers such as will attract and elevate the 
readers. 






THE 
NEW 
STORY 


BY 


S. R. 
CROCKETT 








Three Editions have already been necessitated 
by the public demand. 


The White Plumes 
of Navarre. 


A NEW HISTORICAL ROMANCE, 
By S. R. CROCKETT, Author of ‘‘ The Raiders,” 
= Illustrated. Crown 8vo,, Cloth Gilt, 
Ss. 

The DAILY TELEGRAPH says: “It is a 
lively, stirring story.” 

The SCOTSMAN says: ‘It is one of Mr. Crock- 
ett’s most powerful and engrossing stories,” 

The TRIBUNE says: ‘‘It is a straightforward 
tale of love and adventure.” 











AMY 
LE 
FEUVRE’S 
NEW 
STORY. 





THE MENDER. 


A New Story by AMY LE FEUVRE, 
Author of 
** Probable Sons,” ‘* Heather’s Mistress,” €&c. 


With 11 Illustrations by W. Rainey, R.I. 
Large Crown 8vo, Cloth Gilt, 6s. 


The GLASGOW HERALD says: “In ‘The 
Mender’ Miss Amy Le Feuvre is as good as ever 
she was. What she calls a ‘Mender’ and what 
she means by ‘mending’ weshall not say. But 
we shall go the length of revealing that the 
heroine’s love for mending made her run away 
from the bridegroom and spoil their wedding— 
and after that is there a lady whose curiosity is 
not aroused to know all about it?” 








COMPILED 


BY 


HESBA 
STRETTON 





Thoughts on 
Old Age. 


GOOD WORDS FROM MANY MINDS. 


Selected and Arranged by HESBA STRETTON, 
Author of “ Jessica’s First Prayer,” &c. Large 
post 8vo, cloth gilt, deckled edges, 2s. 

The WESTMINSTER GAZETTE says: “It is 
an interesting collection, made with care and 
taste ; and though the passages selected are on 
the whole of a serious nature, there is also here 
and there the same sparkle of wit and humour 
which runs ———— all Hesba Stretton’s own 
thoughtful work. This spirit of cheerful hope 
and courage is the leading idea in what is a 
stimulating and suggestive compilation.” 











MRS. 
0. F. 
WALTON’S 


NEW 
STORY. 














Doctor Forester. 


A ROMANCE OF EVERYDAY LIFE. 
By Mrs. 0. F, WALTON, 
Author of ‘‘A Peep Behind the Scenes,” &c, 





Illustrated. Crown 8vo, Cloth Gilt, 6s. 


Mrs. Walton has introduced into this new 
book a puzzling mystery, a dastardly act which 
nearly ends in a tragedy, and two love stories. 
Her hero, a young doctor, is a fine yet human 


character. 


Just Ready. 
EVERY 
BOY’S 
BOOK OF 
BRITISH 
NATURAL 
HISTORY. 








A Reliable Guide to British Wild Life 
and Nature-Photography. 


By W. PERCIVAL WESTELL, F.R.H.S.,M.B.0.U. 
With an introduction by the Right Hon. LORD 
AVEBURY, and 64 plates reproduced from 
egg taken with a home-made camera 

y the Rev. S. N. SEDGWICK. Large Crown 
8vo., Cloth Gilt, 3s. 6d. 

The ATHENZUM says: “It should certainly 

rove sufficient to arouse enthusiasm for a 

elightful study.” 

The DAILY TELEGRAPH says: ‘Mr. Per- 
cival Westell has done a real service to all 
lovers of the country. The photographs in 


this delightful volume are extraordinarily 
attractive.” 





LONDON: 4, BOUVERIE STREET; and 65, ST. PAUL’S CHURCHYARD, E.C. 
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| WILL REPAY. eaton. 


By the BARONESS 
ORCZY. _ Six Shillings. 


A dramatic romance of the French 
Revolution. 


A strong, simple story told with the 
quick movement and the full sense of 
colour which earned such success for 
the same author’s book and play, ‘*‘ The 
Scarlet Pimpernel.” 


That handsome, lazy, clever Knight, 
Sir Percy Blakeney, is met here once 
more and pits his audacity against the 
ferocious Paris mob on behalf of Juliette 

de Marny. 


“Poor Juliette!” says The Tribune, 
“The reader will dislike her, 
pity her and fall in love 

with her.” 


By the Author of “A Son 
of the People.” “ By the 
Gods Beloved.” “The 
Scarlet Pimpernel.” 
“The Emperor's 
Candlesticks.” 


THE ELECTRIC THEFT. By wyNN 
WILLIAMS. 6s. 


THE MYSTERIOUS MILLIONAIRE. 
By NICHOLSON WEST, Author of “ Gold 
Island,” &c. 6s. 

THE BALANCE. By GORDON Cc. WHAD- 
COAT. 6s. 

The Scotsman says: ‘‘ The characters are all 
splendidly drawn, the dialogue is clever. It is a 
delightful story in every way.” 

THE HEIR OF DENE ROYAL. sy 
FRANK DAWSON. 6s. 


SUMMER DAYS. Verses by VERNON 
NOTT. 2/6 net. 


THE FINANCIER. By HARRIS BUR. 
LAND, Author of ‘*The Black Motor Car,” 
Third Edition, 6s. 


HIS OTHER SELF. A Humorous Story. 

By R. W. COLE. 6s, 

The Daily Telegraph says: ‘‘The book is so 
genuinely funny that we may compare it with 
some of Mr. Anstey’s masterpieces.” 

THE WOMAN IN BLACK. 

By M. Y. HALIDON, Author of 

“A Weird Transformation.” 6s, 


DAVRAY’S AFFAIRS. 
By REGINALD TURNER, 
Author of ‘‘ Uncle Peaceable.” 6s. 

ABELARD AND 
HELIOSE. A Play. By 
HELENE GINGOLD. 
3s. 6d. net. 


f / 
Med XN 
‘ 


A Remarkable Book by 
, 2a Anonymous Author. 
6s. Atall Libraries and Booksellers. 


A WOMAN should be obtained first time of ask- 
ing at Messrs. Mudie’s, Messrs. W. H. Smith, Messrs. 


Boot’s, and all the leading libraries. It is not “re- — 


printing,” it is not “ out of stock.” The pubiishers 
have prepared a big edition, and can, at present, 
meet all demands. Don’t be put off with any excuse 
from your library. A WOMAN is a book for the 
Smart Set to read and think about. Ask for it 
and see that you get it. 


BAZINS GOLD. A Novel by ERNEST 


CORNISH. 3s. 6d. 


TOASTS AND MAXIMS. 4 dainty tittle 


volume bound in Art Paper, and illustrated by 
Puit May, Lawson Woop, and other well- 
known artists. 


SIMPLE SIMON AND HIS FRIENDS. 


An admirable Christmas present for Child- 
ren, illustrated by C. J. CROMBIE. 3s. net. 





Messrs. GREENING specially beg to 
call your attention to an interest- 
ing and amusing volume entitled 


HARRY LAUDER at HOME 


AND ON TOUR. Written 


by Harry Lauder. 
The price is 6d. 


THE PLOWERS. 


Agnes Grozier Herbertson. 


The gee of the reader’s curiosity is. 
strained higher and higher through the 
pages of this engrossing story told with 
rare simplicity and cunning directness 
by the Authoress of “ Patience Dean.” 
The tragedy of a young girl’s career 
involved in a web of natural and inevi- 
table circumstances gathers momentum 
as it goes. 

Suspense and the air of mystery per- 
vading THE PLOWERS are deepened 
here and there by suggestion of the 
terrible, made all the more terrible for 
its inscrutable issue from the hard reality 
of familiar and petty cares. 


MAID OF BRITTANY. 


A Romance of 1491. By May Wynne. 6s, 
Thrilling, imaginative, teeming with 
the spirit of high adventure, and 
instinct with the light of pas- 
sion, “Maid of Brittany” 
represents the direct in- 
heritance of the spirit 
of G, P, R. James and 
Sir Walter Scott. 
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